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LAMAR    CLEMENT 


By  F.  Lamar  Clement,  Director 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 

DOWN  THROUGH  the  ages  men  have  been  prone  to  refer  to  women  as  the  weaker 
sex,  but  are  they?  When  it  comes  to  brute  strength  the  answer  is  yes.  But  what 
men  accomplish  with  muscle,  women  do  equally  as  well,  in  some  instances,  with  their 
gentle  touch.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  fishing.  In  recent  years  women  have  become 
more  and  more  successful  in  winning  the  prizes  in  fishing  contests  in  competition 
with  the  men  and  the  size  of  the  fish  makes  no  difference. 

During  the  last  decade  several  women  have  been  crowned  champions  in  the  Grand 
Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  despite  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  men 
were  after  the  top  prizes.   Why   is  this? 

When  a  tarpon  strikes  a  man's  fishing  lure  the  man  in- 
stinctively brings  his  superior  strength  into  play.  He  "horses" 
the  hooked  fish  in  his  anxiety  to  land  it  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble and  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  loses  his  fish.  Not  so  with 
the  woman  angler.  Lacking  the  strength  of  the  male  she 
brings  her  gentle  touch  into  play  and  in  the  great  percentage 
of  instances  succeeds  in  bringing  her  fish  to  gaff  despite 
the  fact  that  the  fish  may  weigh  twice  as  much  as  she  does. 
Of  necessity,  she  must  "play"  her  fish,  letting  it  take  line  as  it 
wants  but  consistently  and  slowly,  she  eventually  wins  the 
battle. 

This  is  not  true  only  in  fishing  but  in  most  everything 
our  "little  women"  do.  Because  women  are  proving  to  be 
expert  anglers  as  well  as  hunters  they  are  becoming  more  and 
more  conservation  minded;  more  and  more  imbued  with  the 
concepts  of  good  sportsmanship  and  as  a  consequence  more  effective  in  all  types 
of  wildlife  conservation. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Fisherman  Magazine  entitled  "Something  for  the  Girls" 
points  out  vividly  how  this  gentle  touch  of  our  "weaker  sex"  gains  their  ends: 

"There  is  an  area  of  the  year-round  world  of  sport  fishing  that  badly  needs  a  woman's 
touch.  Not  a  tender  touch.  A  tough,  fist-like  touch.  That  area  is  conservation  and  all  of 
the  related  matters  that  the  word  covers. 

"But  aren't  women  already  quite  active  there?  To  be  sure,  many  are.  They  chime  into 
the  discussions  of  many  of  our  most  active  angling  clubs.  They  play  a  vital  role  in 
conservation  groups  as  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Wildnerness  Society,  etc.  They  are, 
in  short,  quite  active  right  alongside  of  their  men-folk  in  such  groups.  No,  that's  not  the 
area  that  needs  their  touch,  their  angling  touch,  their  conservation  touch. 

"What  the  poor  male  angler  badly  needs  is  to  have  the  influence  of  women  anglers 
felt  more  definitely  in  those  amazing,  sometimes  maddening,  almost  always  (to  the  male) 
baffling  bastions  of  power  in  this  country  known  as  "women's  clubs."  Before  laughing 
or  even  chuckling,  pause  and  ponder  an  awesome  fact.  The  pressure  of  organized 
women  in  this  country  has  been  held  responsible  for  everything  from  victories  in  stock 
proxy  battles  and  elections,  to  weird  changes  e\'en  in  the  military  service.  For  some 
reason,  the  comparison  of  a  mixed  pressure  group  with  an  all-women  group  is  very 
often  akin  to  the  comparison  of  a  Model-T  with  a  Diesel  locomotive. 

"In  a  New  England  state,  for  instance,  all  of  the  pleas  of  regular  sportsman  clubs 
regarding  water  pollution  went  unheeded,  or  nearly  so.  Then  the  girls  got  busy.  The 
streams  suddenly  became  a  prime  matter  of  political  interest  and  a  clean-up  campaign 
went  into  high  gear. 

"There  is  another  point  in  this.  When  regular  conservation  societies,  angling  clubs 
or  other  sportsman  groups  make  a  fuss  for  or  about  an  issue,  some  politicians  may 
feel  that  the  arguments  are  too  familiar,  too  predictable. 

"Let  a  woman's  group,  out  of  the  blue  as  it  were,  begin  to  hammer  away  at  some 
jaded  politician's  consciousness  on  a  conservation  matter,  and  he  is  likely  to  perk 
up  and  take  notice.  The  effect  is  to  suddenly  confront  him  with  the  fact  that  what 
might  have  seemed  like  specialized  arguments  are  suddenly  being  tossed  at  him  from 
a  quarter  that  strongly  suggests  general  voting  interest.  The  stimulating  effect  that 
this  might  have  on  certain  political  nervous  systems  could  be  wonderful  to  behold. 
"Perhaps  the  only  thing  wrong  with  all  of  this  is  that  it  does  smack  of  an  un- 
sportsmanlike attitude.  So  long  as  politicians  continue  to  hear  most  of  the  arguments 
regarding  conservation  in  the  same  familiar  male  tones,  they  at  least  have  a  chance 
to  say  no.  The  same  arguments  voiced  by  a  few  million  women  (speaking  in  those 
dulcet  tones  they  use  at,  say,  a  bargain-day  sale)  could  make  the  chance  to  say  no 
as  remote  as  the  chance,  indeed,  to  say  anything  until  the  ladies  had  made  their  point." 


why  Women   Should   be   Interested   in  Wildlife 


By  Gwen  Kirtley  Perkins 


THERE  IS  REALLY  Only  one  answer  to  the  question  of 
why  women  should  be  interested  in  wildlife,  and  that 
is;  because  men  are.  Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  women  haven't  been  interested  in  wildlife,  and 
■why  men  are  finally  becoming  concerned  over  this. 

In  the  beginning.  Eve  was  definitely  the  outdoor  type. 
But  after  she  ate  the  forbidden  fruit  and  shared  it  with 
Adam,  Man  got  so  mad  at  Woman  for  her  part  in  the 
banishment  from  Paradise,  that  it  has  taken  him  centuries 
to  forgive  her.  And  why  shouldn't  he  be  angry?  In  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  he  could  spend  all  of  his  time  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, but  from  the  apple  incident  on,  he  had  to  earn  his  living 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

Out  in  the  cold,  cruel  world  Man  was  probably  content 
for  awhile  to  live  in  the  cave,  but  soon  he  learned  that  house- 
work was  never  done  and  that  for  some  reason  'Woman  ex- 
pected him  to  help  do  it,  so  he  eventually  left  the  cave  and 
ventured  out  into  the  wilderness.  Woman  had  found  that  she 
was  superior  when  it  came  to  things  domestic  and  man 
feared  the  unknown  outdoors  less  than  he  feared  the  club- 
wielding,  tongue-lashing  woman. 

Soon  he  re-discovered  that  the  Lord  had  given  him  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  every 
living  thing  that  moved.  Determined  to  keep  this  informa- 
tion to  himself  and  fearful  that  Woman  might  try  to  muscle 
in  on  this  territory,  too,  he  kept  his  mouth  shut  about  the 


pleasures  of  the  outdoors.  Here  was  probably  the  beginning 
of  tall  tales  and  fish  stories.  Women  were  so  gullible,  be- 
lieving that  there  were  monsters  and  ferocious  wild  beasts, 
that  eels  became  sea  serpents  and  alligators,  dragons,  in  the 
telling.  Her  curiosity  somewhat  singed  by  the  apple  incident, 
Woman  was  more  than  content  to  stay  home  and  cook  what- 
ever bit  of  fur  or  feathers  or  scales  that  man  saw  fit  to 
bring  home.  Man  evolved  eventually  into  a  hero  of  the  home 
who  kept  dinosaurs  from  the  door  and  a  savory  stew  in  the 
pot. 

So  the  centuries  passed.  Man  continuing  to  escape  from  the 
ties  of  too  much  domesticity  by  providing  Woman  with  big- 
ger caves  and  warmer  furs,  having  long  ago  convinced  her 
that  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  was  a  sure  sign  of  success. 
Somewhere  in  the  middle  ages  he  quit  hunting  from  neces- 
sity, earning  his  living  more  easily  through  the  invention 
of  the  wheel  and  the  plow  and  such  labor  saving  devices,  but 
still  he  continued  his  life  in  the  wild  for  pleasure  and  rec- 
reation. If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  here  was 
a  man's  world. 

In  recent  years  women  have  attained  freedom  of  speech 
and  action.  They  have  begun  leaving  the  home  for  an  educa- 
tion and  have  begun  taking  their  place  in  business  and  poli- 
tics. The  men  have  protested  over  each  progressive  step  in 
feminine  emancipation,  feeling  that  each  change  has  dealt 
another  blow  to  the  male  ego.  Like  Custer  making  his  last 
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stand  Man  has  protested  more  than  all  else,  any  threat 
of  encroachment  on  his  outdoor  sports.  These  he  wanted 
reserved  FOR  MEN  ONLY. 

We  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era.  Man  finally  wants 
Woman  to  be  interested  in  wildlife!  Can  it  be  that  Man  is 
recovering  from  the  initial  shock  which  followed  his  dis- 
covery that  Woman  is  free  and  equal.'  Is  he,  at  long  last, 
willing  to  give  us  a  share  of  his  hunting  and  fishing?  .... 
Not  the  whole  loaf,  of  course,  but  a  few  crumbs  from  his 
staff  of  life?  Yes,  our  husbands  are  finally  realizing  that 
they  want  their  wives  to  be  interested  in  wildlife!  Because 
the  outdoors  affords  us  a  better  relationship  with  our  children. 
Childhood  is  the  age  of  magic.  Each  day  is  a  new  world. 
Each  object  of  nature  is  a  marvel.  If  we  will  only  permit  it, 
we  can  live  our  childhood  all  over  again  by  sharing  their 
discoveries.  But  we  must  be  willing  to  stop  and  listen  and 
look.  Come  when  they  call  us  to  look  at  the  sunset.  Show  our 
appreciation  tor  a  bouquet  of  wilted  wildflowers.  Help  patch 
up  a  broken  wing.  Watch  a  spider  spinning  its  web. 
Instead  of  shuddering  over  a  wiggly  worm  or  a  dusty 
toad,  instead  of  making  a  fuss  or.  wor.se  yet,  ignoring  them, 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  have  a  share  in  their  proud 
moment  of  disco\-ery.  To  children  every  firefly  might  be 
Tinker  Bell,  every  cocoon  might  well  be  Sleeping  Beauty,  every 
butterfly,  a  fairy  queen.  Mice  might  change  into  Cinderella's 
prancing  steeds.  Stars  might  be  diamonds.  Rainbows  might 
even  be  over  a  pot  of  gold. 

The  child's  world  is  the  realm  of  Nature.  His  favorite 
stories  and  poems  and  songs  are  always  about  the  birds  and 
the  beasts  and  the  flowers  and  the  trees. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  juvenile  delinquency  and  of 
parents  not  being  able  to  understand  why  their  teen-agers 
have  shut  them  out  of  their  world,  but  maybe,  sometime  in 
the  formative  years,  a  mother  and  a  father  slammed  the  door 
themselves.  The  door  that  closed  when  a  mother  couldn't 
understand  why  a  boy  had  to  have  a  certain  puppy.  The 
door  that  closed  when  nobody  had  time  to  go  on  a  picnic. 
We  have  more  time  than  any  women  ever  had.  So  many 
conveniences.  Living  has  never  been  easier.  But  what  are  v\'e 
doing  with  our  time?  Thoreau  had  a  solution:  "Our  life  is 
frittered  away  by  detail.   .  .   .  simplify,  simplify!" 

We  are  like  33  and  l  3  rpm  records  being  played  at  -4^ 
and  78  rpm  speeds.  We  have  lost  the  tune  and  the  meaning 
of  life  by  rushing  here  and  there  to  some  important  appoint- 
ment. Important?  ....  What  is  more  important  than  our 
children  and  their  development? 

In  this  era  we  seem  to  want  a  recipe  or  a  rule  book  for 
every  phase  of  existence.  Instead  of  depending  on  instinct 
or  common  sense,  we  read  a  book  for  guidance.  Someone  has 
said  that  if  mothers  spent  as  much  time  with  their  children, 
talking  with  them,  playing  with  them,  as  they  spend  in  read- 
ing child  guidance  books,  none  of  the  behavior  problems 
that  they  are  wanting  to  know  how  to  handle,  would  e\'en 
exist.  But  if  you  insist  on  a  guide  book  on  how  to  share 
your  child's  wildlife  interest,  you  will  find  many  suggestions 
in  the  library.  One  such  book,  "Bequest  of  Wings"  states: 
"There  is  almost  nothing  that  gives  to  Children  a  greater 
sense  of  permanence  than  to  be  'at  home'  in  the  natural 
world.  Knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  life  that  goes 
on  around  them  out  of  doors  gives  them  a  respect  for  the 
pattern  and  order  of  the  physical  world.  .  .  and  pleasure 
in  its  beauty  engenders  a  sense  of  proportion  and  a  tranquility 
of  spirit." 

Even  though  she  does  not  have  children  of  her  own,  any 
woman  can  have  a  share  in  encouraging  youth  in  wildlife 
interests.  Women  are  needed  in  the  young  people's  clubs  like 
4-H,  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  Brownies,  C.Y.O.  and  other  such 
organizations.  Their  leadership  will  mean  even  more  if  they 
do  not  have  to  interrupt  their  work  with  the  group  because 
of  other  obligations  like  measels  and  mumps  that  motherhood 
is  heir  to.  Picnics,  walks  in  the  woods,  bird  watching,  cook- 


outs,  flower  collecting,  photography.  .  .  .  whatever  their  tal- 
ent or  interest,  they  can  find  a  place  of  service. 

There  is  a  nationwide  trend  in  Women's  Clubs  stressing 
the  growing  interest  in  conservation  and  the  preservation  of 
our  natural  resources.  Perhaps  this  is  your  place. 

And  if  you  are  a  woman  of  letters letters  to  the  editor 

of  our  newspapers  have  a  great  deal  of  influence  on  public 
opinion,  just  as  do  letters  to  the  legislature  help  frame  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

Soil  Conserxation  is  a  familiar  phrase,  but  the  time  is  now 
upon  us  when  we  should  be  thinking  about  other  phases  of 
conservation.  Water  resources  are  becoming  scarcer  at  an  om- 
inous rate.  Game  and  fish  and  wilderness  areas.  ...  all 
need  our  protection  if  they  are  to  survive. 

Let's  face  it.  Man  has  failed  in  conservation.  Perhaps  it  is 
just  not  his  nature.  But  we  women  know  much  about  saving 
and  preserving.  If  we  do  not  step  in  and  take  our  place  now, 
will  there  be  anything  left  to  conserve  for  the  generations 
that  are  to  come?  Conservation  is  definitely  a  woman's  job. 
"We  cannot  lengthen  the  span  of  our  lives,  but  we  can 
see  that  we  get  the  most  out  of  our  allotment."  We  can  get 
a  lot  more  out  of  just  being  alive  if  we  start  living  every 
minute.  This  we  can  best  achieve  by  regaining  the  use  of 
our  senses. 

Our  senses  of  taste  and  touch  are  well  developed.  Smelling 
is  of  minor  importance  in  our  civilization.  The  absence  of  odor 
being  our  primary  interest.  The  Japanese  are  probably  more 
civilized  than  we  are.  There  they  have  club  meetings  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  certain  scents.  Perhaps  they  have  something 
there.  .  .  .  how  about  an  afternoon  of  burning  leaves  ?-but 
then  our  thoughts  turn  toward  roasted  wieners  and  barbecued 
steaks. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  our  ear  muscles  are  undergoing  evo- 
lutionary retrogression.  That  means  that  we  aren't  hearing  as 
well  as  our  ancestors  used  to.  Practically  any  animal  hears 
more  than  we  do.  We  can  hear  the  doorbell,  radio,  and  the 
telephone  but  we  too  often  overlook  the  \oice  of  the  wind 
in  the  trees,  the  towhee  calling  out  questioningly  from  the 
shruberry,  the  croaking  of  the  spring  peepers  in  the  ditches. 
Sometimes  we  never  notice  a  sound  until  we  have  it  called 
to  our  attention.   Robert  Browning  asks   us   to   listen  to  the 
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Deer  Management  in  Louisiana 


'W^Udlife  cannot  alter  the  land  on  which  it  lives.  It  either  thrives  or  perishes." 

Aldo  Leopold,  Father  of  Game  Management 

By  W.  C.  Coins 


GAME  BIOLOGISTS  throughout  the  country  are  of  the  unani- 
mous opinion  that  when  a  deer  herd  has  reached  the 
peak  population  that  the  land  will  support,  and  then  goes 
on  to  overproductions,  the  entire  herd  begins  to  deteriorate. 

This  is  an  irrefutable  fact,  grim,  but  nonetheless  true.  No 
successful  cattleman  would  attempt  to  overcrowd  his  graz- 
ing lands  or  pastures,  the  idea  would  be  considered  positively 
absurd  yet  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  deer  herds  are 
allowed  to  go  on  reproducing  without  any  thought  of  control 
or  any  thought  of  what  will  happen  to  the  animals  when 
there  is  no  more  food  left  on  the  land  to  support  them. 

In  Louisiana,  biologists  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
commission  have  been  out  in  the  field  making  studies  and 
recommendations  and  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
certain  areas  in  the  state  are  overpopulated  with  deer  and 
that  these  herds  should   be  reduced  in   size. 

Our  Louisiana  whitetail  deer,  so  prolific  in  certain  parts 
of  our  state,  have  a  characteristic  common  to  their  species. 
They  will  not  migrate,  unlike  their  cousins,  the  reindeer, 
they  remain  in  their  own  specific  areas  and  will  not  seek 
greener  pastures.  There  they  stay  and  when  the  browse 
becomes    more    and    more    sparse,    they    deteriorate,    fail    to 


reproduce,  become  diseased  through  lack  of  nutrition  and 
the  herd  dies  off. 

This  has  been  the  fate  of  every  deer  herd  in  the  United 
States  that  has  been  allowed  to  overpopulate  and  these  facts 
are  written  and  recorded,  and  to  quote  Omar  Khayyam, 
loosely,  "Nor  all  your  piety,  nor  all  your  tears  or  wit,  can 
erase  one  single  line  of  it."  Thus,  the  commission's  biologists 
warn,  that  we,  in  our  state,  need  not  think  that  our  deer 
are  exempt  from  the  fate  that  has  befallen  their  overproduc- 
tive  brothers. 

The  question,  of  course,  arises  as  to  why  these  overpopula- 
tions come  about.  Nature  is  usually  very  generous  in  her 
attempt  to  provide  ample  supplies  of  our  wild  game  species. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  nature  took  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  newly  born  would 
never  reach  maturity.  Some  are  born  without  enough 
stamina  to  survive  while  others  fall  to  predators  that  are 
dependent  upon  that  particular  species  as  a  source  of  food. 

Man,  however,  has  been  proven  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
enemies  of  our  big  game  species.  His  mishandling  of  the 
American  bison,  or  buffalo,  is  one  outstanding  example. 
This   mishandling   almost   brought   about   the   extinction    of 
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the  species.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  changes 
in  land  use  brought  about  by  the  advance  of  civihzation 
would  have  done  about  the  same  for  the  bison  but  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  practices  that  were  in  use  during  the  early 
days  of  our  nation   played  their  part,  too. 

Most  game  biologists  concur  in  the  theory  that  our  big 
game  species  may  be  controlled  or  even  wiped  out  by  un- 
controlled gun  pressure.  By  the  same  token,  these  same 
species  can  very  rapidly  get  out  of  control  by  overprotection 
from  the  hunters.  With  the  rapid  build-up  of  our  deer  herds, 
any  management  program  that  does  not  provide  for  the 
removal  of  the  annual  surpluses  is  headed  for  disaster. 

In  looking  for  a  solution  to  any  problem  it  is  usually 
well  to  look  about  to  see  if  others  have  been  faced  with  the 
same  kind  of  problem.  It  is  also  well  to  get  a  close  look  at 
how  the  problem  was  met  by  others  and  to  determine  if 
these  solutions  would  be  applicable  to  our  own  problems. 

In  comparing  notes  with  game  or  range  biologists  from 
other  states  it  is  clearly  evident  that  deer  requirements  in 
Louisiana  are  no  different  from  those  in  other  states  in 
which  they  occur.  The  basic  needs  are  food,  water,  and 
cover.  Along  with  these  needs  should  be  added  nhvijoenieiil. 
This  management  would  include  protection  from  the  hunters 
until  a  herd  is  built  up  to  shootable  numbers.  It  would  also 
include  a  harvest  of  the  surplus  deer  when  a  surplus  occurs 
and  according  to  game  biologists,  these  surpluses  should  oc- 
cur annually  under  normal  conditions. 

The  next  question  that  may  arise  is  one  of  what  the 
harvest  will  consist.  In  Louisiana,  in  past  years,  this  has 
been  confined  to  buck  deer  only.  The  existing  deer  hunting 
laws  in  the  state  are  so  worded.  No  doubt,  traditions, 
stemming  from  a  period  when  the  hunters  were  so  few  in 
numbers  that  it  made  little  difference  whether  bucks  or 
does  were  harvested,  played  a  great  part  when  our  present 
deer  hunting  laws  were  first  put  into  practice. 

Several  other  state  fish  and  game  agencies  have  been 
faced  with  the  problem  of  overpopulated  deer  herds.  Most 
of  these  same  states  have  instituted  their  own  herd  control 
studies  or  else  have  relied  on  study  reports  from  other  state 
game  agencies.  At  any  rate,  most  agencies  affected  have 
bought  the  theory  that  herd  control  is  not  possible  under  a 
bucks  only  practice. 

One  group  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  buck  hunt- 
ing tradition  practically  limits  the  maximum  hunter's  kill 
of  any  herd  to  about  four  to  nine  percent  of  the  population. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  there  was  a  herd  of  10,000 
deer  on  a  range  that  produced  a  40%  annual  turnover.  If 
buck  hunters  took  their  maximum  of  9%,  only  900  deer 
would  be  harvested.  Yet,  to  meet  the  limits  imposed  by  the 
food  supply  on  that  particular  range,  4,000  deer  must  die. 
Is  it  wise  management  to  harvest  900  deer  and  allow  3,000 
to  waste  each  year?  Wise  management  calls  for  a  removal 
of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  herd  each  year  with  normal 
conditions  existing. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  has,  for  many  years,  stayed  away 
from  the  buck  only  law.  In  writing  on  the  situation  there 
Milton  H.  Stenlund  makes  this  statement.  "Intelligent  deer 
management  practices  beginning  in  the  1920's  could  have 
prevented  much  starvation,  waste  and  most  important  .  .  . 
destruction  of  present  winter  range."  This  winter  range  is 
one  feature  with  which  the  Louisiana  hunter,  game  biologist, 
and  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  must 
become  concerned.  In  many  cases,  farm  crops  support  large 
deer  herds  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year  but  after 
the  fall  harvest  the  picture  becomes  quite  different. 

Although  leaving  some  features  to  be  desired,  a  bill  was 
passed  in  the  Texas  Legislature  for  special  antlerless  deer 
seasons  in  1953.  The  bill  which  became  a  law  would  grant 
the  Texas  Game  and  Fish  commission  regulatory  authority 
for  these  special  seasons.  In  certain  areas  of  that  state  severe 
die-offs  had  been  experienced. 

A  statement  from  Texas  wildlife  biologists  substantiating 


the  claims  made  in  other  states  have  this  to  say:  "No  animal 
population,  be  it  deer,  cattle,  sheep  or  goats,  can  be  con- 
trolled and  stabilized  by  removing  only  a  portion  of  the 
males  each  year  and  retaining  all  females  to  reproduce  and 
ultimately  die  of  old  age  on  the  range.  Ranchers  operating 
en  this  basis  would  be  bankrupt  in  short  order;  yet,  this  is  the 
method  which  has  been  used  where  overpopulated  deer  areas 
were  known  to  exist 

"The  buck  law  has  been  successful  in  that  deer  may  be 
hunted  and  continue  to  increase  until  the  saturation  point 
has  been  reached.  After  that  point  is  reached,  however, 
continued  hunting  of  bucks  only  has  proven  to  be  an  in- 
adequate means  of  controlling  deer  numbers.  The  ultimate 
resuhs  have  been  pastures  overcrowded  with  animals  of  sub- 
normal stamina  and  size,  a  reduced  fawn  crop,  and  depleted 
ranges." 

The  State  of  Montana  recently  realized  the  folly  of  a  buck 
only  law.  However,  a  revision  of  their  laws  to  remedy  this 
situation  has  not  yet  solved  their  problem  of  the  populous 
deer  herds.  A  Range  biologist  of  their  agency  says  "The 
primary  reason  that  increased  harvests  have  failed  to  keep 
deer  populations  within  the  limits  of  their  food  supply  is 
that  Montana  simply  does  not  have  enough  hunters.  Even 
the  100,000  or  so  hunters  in  recent  years  appear  to  have 
little  effect  on  present  deer  populations.  This  is  under- 
standable when  we  have  deer  spread  over  a  146,131  square 
mile  area." 

From  several  of  our  national  parks  reports  indicate  heavy 
damage  from  over  browsing  by  deer.  An  article  in  "Outdoor 
California",  has  this  to  say:  "Deer  are  destroying  their  sum- 
mer ranges  in  California's  national  parks.  Why?  Too  many 
lions  .  .  .  nature's  balancers  .  .  .  have  been  killed  off. 
Hunters  won't  go  off  the  road  into  the  back  country,  too 
many  private  lands  are  closed,  there's  too  much  unfounded 
opposition  to  either  sex  hunts  and  too  few  deer  are  being 
harvested." 

In  the  Utah  Fish  and  Game  magazine  we  find  this  state- 
ment: "We  must  reduce  deer  numbers.  It's  not  just  a  hap- 
hazard little  idea  whipped  up  by  a  couple  of  men  in  the 
Department  who  figure  a  few  more  dollars  in  the  kitty 
won't  hurt.  It  is  management  which  has  come  to  the  front 
as  a  result  of  the  experiences  of  others.  Talk  to  game 
managers    in    Pennsylvania,    Michigan,    or    Washington,    or, 
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Hill  Country 
Farm  Ponds 


By  James  H.  Bridges 


A  RECENT  SURVEY  made  by  the  Ruston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce shows  that  Lincoln  Parish  has  six  hundred-eighty- 
eight  man-made  ponds  and  lakes  within  its  boundaries. 
These  ponds  and  lakes,  many  of  them  spring  fed,  have  been 
stocked  with  bluegill  and  bass.  The  ponds  were  built  pri- 
marily to  provide  water  for  li\estock,  but  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  fish  has  produced  some  excellent  fishing  for  the  farm- 
er, and  his  friends,  virtually  in  his  back  yard.  The  fishing 
outlook  for  the  ponds  improve  each  year  as  the  fish  increase 
in  size  and  number. 

City  and  town  dwellers  can  cash  in  on  this  fine  fishing 
near  home  by  simply  making  friends  with  the  farmer  and 
asking  for  his  permission  to  fish  in  the  ponds.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  pond  fishing  is  that  a  lot  of  fine  fish  can  be 
caught  without  a  tiring  trip  to  some  lake,  which  usually 
wastes  at  least  one  whole  day.  The  nearness  of  the  ponds 
allows  the  fisherman  to  be  on  the  water  within  a  few  minutes 
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after  leaving  work,  or  whenever  his  wife  will  permit  him 
to  leave  the  lawnmower. 

Bream  fishing  is  usually  fair  the  year  around  in  the  ponds. 
Bass  start  striking  fairly  well  about  the  middle  of  May, 
reaching  a  peak  in  June,  and  tapering  off  in  late  July.  Bass 
show  little  inclination  to  strike  artificials  during  the  hot 
summer  months.  A  few  nice  ones  may  be  taken  occasionally 
on  minnows  fished  in  the  deeper  holes. 

The  fall  and  winter  months  appear  to  be  the  best  season 
to  catch  bass  on  minnows  in  the  ponds.  The  knack  of  catching 
them  on  minnows  is  to  give  "Mr.  Bass"  plenty  of  time  to 
take  the  bait.  Just  waiting  him  out  will  insure  hooking  him. 
It's  quite  hard  on  the  nerves,  but  waiting  for  a  few  seconds 
will  get  results. 

In  the  older  stocked  ponds,  the  bass  run  quite  large  with 
the  record  going  over  eleven  pounds.  The  usual  catch  weigh 
from  one  and  one  half  to  three  and  one  half  pounds.  This 
size  make  fine  eating.  Fried  to  a  golden  brown,  the  bass  is 
hard  to  beat  for  good  eating. 

The  best  time  of  the  day  for  fishing  in  the  ponds  seems 
to  be  early  in  the  mornings,  and  late  in  the  afternoons.  I 
prefer  the  late  afternoons  because  I  have  had  better  luck 
while  fishing  just  before  dark.  The  bass  come  into  shallow 
water  at  that  time  to  feed,  and  will  hit  top  water  flys  and 
plugs  quite  readily.  Some  heavyweights  have  been  caught  in  the 
ponds  on  deep  running  plugs  fished  near  the  dams  in  the 
cool  fall  and  winter  months.  The  cool  weather  seems  to 
bring  out  the  large  fish   in  considerable  numbers. 

The  best  bait  for  pond  fishing,  I  have  found,  varies  with 
the  seasons.  In  the  spring  when  the  bass  are  striking  top 
water  baits,  the  popping  bug  is  one  of  the  best  to  use.  This 
bait,  fished  in  shallow  water,  is  quite  a  fish  killer.  Another 
good  springtime  bait  is  the  red  plastic  worm.  Fished  slowly 
on  a  spinning  rod,  it  is  a  fairly  constant  bass  taker.  One  of  the 
best  all  around  baits  is  the  silver  side-winder  used  on  a  spin- 
ning rod.  This  bait  usually  produces  strikes  when  others  fail. 

It  seems  that  when  the  bass  are  striking,  practically  any 
bait  will  take  fish.  I  use  a  home  made  contraption  occasional- 
ly, and  have  caught  some  nice  fish  on  it.  This  bait  is  made 
from  a  yellow  plastic  ball  point  pen,  with  the  insides  re- 
moved, a  piece  of  wire,  a  three  prong  hook,  and  a  yellow  hula 
skirt.  This  may  sound  like  a  monster,  but  it-will  take  fish 
in  the  large  size.  I  have  caught  several  in  the  four  to  five  and 
one   half   pound    class,    and    have   hooked    on    to   some   real 
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heavyweights  with  it.  But,  the  usual  fisherman's  lament,  I 
lost  them  when  the  fish  broke  the  line.  Although  the  gadget 
is  homemade,  the  fish  seem  to  like  it.  Perhaps  you  have  a 
tew  old  ball  points  around  the  house,  if  so,  get  some  wire, 
a  few  treble  hooks  and  hula  skirts,  and  go  to  it!  You  may 
he  suprised  at  the  results  you  will  get. 

I  think  the  most  important  thing  about  fishing  the  neigh- 
borhood ponds  is  to  obtain  permission  before  starting  to 
tish.  Usually  this  permission  can  be  obtained  by  simply  asking 
the  farmer,  or  cattleman,  for  permission  to  fish  in  his  pond. 
He  may  have  some  rules  he  wishes  for  you  to  follow  while 
on  his  property,  so,  follow  any  instructions  he  may  give  you 
because,   after  all,  you  are  a  guest  on  his  land. 

One  very  important  rule  is  to  obtain  explicit  permission 
before  attempting  to  fish  any  farm  pond  on  Sunday.  This 
is  one  rule  which  must  be  followed  to  the  letter.  If  you 
should  attempt  to  fish  the  ponds  on  Sunday  without  per- 
mission, it  is  possible,  and  probable,  that  you  will  be  refused 
permission  to  fish  in  the  ponds  at  any  time.  So  you  can  see 
that  it's  easier,  and  a  lot  more  profitable  to  follow  the  owner's 
wishes  on  Sunday  fishing. 

Another  good  rule  to  follow  is;  never  climb  over,  or 
through,  a  farm  fence.  Use  the  gate,  or  gap,  provided  for 
access.  'Very  few  things  you  will  do  on  a  farm  will  cause 
the  farmer's  ire  to  rise  as  quickly  as  climbing  through  his 
fences. 

Don't  walk,  or  drive,  across  planted  fields.  Use  the  road, 
even  if  it  is  a  lot  farther  around  to  the  pond.  Constant 
tr.icking  packs  the  ground  preventing  seed  from  sprouting, 
and  damages  crops  that  are  growing. 

Be  very  careful  around  livestock.  Know  what  you  are  doing, 
and  don't  take  unnecessary  chances  with  cattle,  horses,  and 
dogs.  The  farmer  can't  be  expected  to  take  time  off  from 
his  work  just  to  look  after  you  while  you  are  on  his  land. 

During  the  late  summer,  fall,  and  part  of  the  winter  months 
the  fields  and  pastures  are  usually  tinder  dry  due  to  the  lack 
of  rain.  At  this  time  everyone  should  be  very  careful  about 
fire.  A  carelessly  tossed  cigarette  can  cause  great  damage  to 
hay  fields,  pasture  land,  and  growing  trees. 

One  other  suggestion:  under  no  circumstances  leave  bait 
cans,  jars,  or  paper  around  the  pond.  An  accumulation  of 
trash  around  the  pond  is  unsightly,  and  glass  is  a  potential 
danger  to  livestock.  If  you  brought  bait  to  the  pond  in 
cans  or  jars,  take  all  such  trash  away  with  you.  Don't  throw 


it  into  the  pond.  In  this  way  you  will  leave  the  premises  clean 
for  the  next  fisherman  to  enjoy,  and  at  the  same  time  help 
the  farmer  protect  his  livestock. 

Most  pond  owners  fertilize  their  ponds  each  year.  This 
fertilization  helps  grow  food  for  the  fish,  resulting  in  bigger 
and  fatter  fish.  Due  to  the  press  of  farm  work,  the  farmer  is 
usually  a  very  busy  man  just  at  the  time  the  pond  needs 
fertilizing.  Suggest  to  the  farmer  that  you  be  allowed  to  do 
the  job  for  him.  A  couple  of  hours  work,  and  the  job  is  done. 
You  have  helped  him  with  a  job  which  he  scarcely  has  had 
time  to  do,  so  both  will  benefit  from  it.  He  from  the  help 
you  have  given  him,  and  you  from  the  invitation  you  will 
get  to  fish  in  his  pond  at  any  time. 

One  last  suggestion:  don't  forget  to  offer  part  of  your 
catch  to  the  owner.  After  all,  it  is  his  pond  you  have  been 
fishing  in,  and  he  may  not  have  as  much  time  to  fish  as  you 
do.  Just  because  he  rarely  fishes  in  the  pond  is  no  guarantee 
that  he  doesn't  like  fish.  Offer  to  share  your  catch  with 
him.  Follow  these  suggestions,  and  I'll  see  you  on  the  pond 
after  you  have  been  invited  to   "Come  back  anytime". 


Catch  All  You  Want-But  Use  Them 

The  average  angler  thinks  of  conservation  as  something 
other  people  are  interested  in.  Yet  the  average  man  can  do 
more  than  anyone  to  help  preserve  Louisiana  fishing — for 
his  own  sons  and  daughters  to  enjoy. 

Paraphrasing  an  old  Army  mess  hall  rule  provides  a  sim- 
ple formula:   Catch  all  you  want — but  use  all  you  catch. 

If  the  fish  now  wasted  were  returned  alive  to  live  and 
breed,  it  would  assure  many  future  years  of  continued  sport 
and  pleasure  for  all. 

One  hundred  thousand  week-end  Louisiana  fishermen, 
each  returning  one  single  fish  alive  to  the  water  each  and 
every  week  end,  as  each  man's  personal  contribution  to  con- 
servation, would  mean  the  amazing  total  of  five  million  fish 
released  alive  each  year. 

Not  counting  the  possible  offspring,  there  would  be  at 
least  that  many  more  available  for  anglers  the  following 
year. 
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By  Lonnie  E.  Legge 


WE  ALL  HAVE  heard  and  read  of  elephant  burial 
grounds,  but  no  one  has  ever  discovered  one.  Why? 
It  is  certain  they  do  die,  but  their  carcasses  are  seldom  found 
because  nature's  scavengers  are  always  on  the  job — night 
or  day  shift.  If  this  were  not  so,  fields,  forests  and  streams 
would  soon  become  polluted  with  decomposing  bodies  until 
possibly  the  very  air  we  breathe  would  be  obnoxious  with 
wild  creatures  that  fall  in  their  daily  struggle  for  survival. 
Those  who  never  leave  the  beaten  path  are  still  reminded 
daily  on  our  highways  that  death  visits  wild  animals  as 
well  as  humans.  The  old,  the  weak  and  foolish  die  every  day 
and  night,  but  nature  has  made  provision  that  they  be  not 
wasted. 

There  is  continually  a  great  struggle  among  all  living 
wild  things,  as  well  as  humans,  to  find  food.  Nature  pro- 
vided directly  and  indirectly  that  every  living  thing  is  poten- 
tial food  for  another  living  thing.  Scavengers  were  also 
provided  to  keep  God's  footstool  clean  and  wholesome. 
Some  of  these  professional  scavengers  are  the  well-known 
buzzard,  opossum,  skunk,  fox,  roving  dog,  raven,  crow 
and  jay.  Flies  lay  their  eggs  on  dead  meat  and  the  larvae 
feed  on  it.  Beetles  often  bury  small  animals  before  feeding 
on  them.  I  could  go  on  and  name  a  dozen  or  so  more, 
while  a  lot  of  decaying  animals  disintegrate  into  the  ground 
where  plants  are  nourished  to  start  the  cycle  all  over  again. 

Even  the  colorful  butterfuly,  which  sips  so  daintly  the 
nectar  from  the  wild  flowers,  is  not  above  feeding  on  dead 
flesh.  Then  it  goes  on  a  roistering  drunk  from  sipping  the 
fermented  sap  from  various  plants.  Of  course,  it  would  take 
a  lo-  of  butterflies  to  dispose  of  an  elephant,  but  they  could 
help. 

In  the  streams  the  catfish  will  eat  any  kind  of  meat  and 
the  riper  the  better.  The  turtle  will  eat  flesh,  but  only  when 
freshly  dead.  Crayfish  will  strip  the  meat  from  bones  clean 
as  do  busy  little  ants  and  museum  beetles.  The  channel  cat 
is  a  great  underwater  scavenger. 

'"What  becomes  of  antlers  shed  each  year,"  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  ask.  Observations  show  that  they  are  disposed 
of  almost  immediately  by  rats,  chipmunks,  squirrels  and 
mice.  Even  our  little  forest  friends  must  have  minerals,  and 
bones  and  horns  furnish   calcium  and  phosphorous. 

Lots  of  animals  cleanly  killed  with  gun  in  thick  cover  are 
frequently  not  recovered.  The  number  of  rabbits  and  squir- 
rels killed  by  traffic  is  enormous.  Our  highways  would  pre- 


sent a  dismal  sight  but  for  the  quick  acting  buzzard,  crow 
and  even  dogs  and  cats.  (The  buzzard  is  rare  in  extensive 
forested  areas.) 

The  buzzard  and  the  crow  head  the  list  of  scavengers,  but 
the  opossum  is  to  be  given  consideration.  'Possums  are  as 
non-selective  in  their  diet  as  hogs  and  chickens.  They  have 
been  known  to  live  for  days  inside  the  carcass  of  domestic 
stock  that  has  died  and  has  been  left  unburied.  The  more 
redolent,  the  better  they  like  it.  Snakes,  frogs,  birds,  even 
his  own  kind,  are  all  grist  for  the  'possums's  ever  hungry 
mill.  Their  minute  ground  searching  habits  leave  few  car- 
casses to  rot  and  return  to  Mother  Earth.  The  rodents  clean 
up  the  bones,  while  bre'r  'possum  moves  on  in  search  of 
another  downfall. 

The  high  sailing  buzzard,  drifting  in  the  up-currents  of 
air,  with  the  aid  of  his  telescopic  eyes  can  soon  locate  a  dead 
body,  regardless  of  its  size.  Again  the  buzzard  is  ready  to  go 
to  work  as  soon  as  the  breath  leaves  a  body.  They  have  been 
known  to  sit  around  and  wait  for  some  stricken  animal  to 
die.  They  seem  to  sense  death  and  calmly  await  a  potential 
meal.  Is  it  any  wonder  why  the  government  protects  the 
buzzard  ?  He  makes  good  use  of  men's  mistakes  or  wanton 
killing  with  gun  or  car  by  maintaining  the  great  outdoors 
in   a   wholesome   condition   for   man's   continued   enjoyment. 


Fish    Shockers    Get    Jail 
Sentences 

Three  Marksville  fishermen  identified  as  Louis  and  Lin- 
scom  Broulett  and  Joseph  Kimball  charged  with  illegal 
commercial  fishing  using  electric  shocking  machines  were 
fined  $100  and  sentenced  to  60  days  in  jail  and  an  addi- 
tional 60  days  for  default. 

The  three  fish  shockers  were  sentenced  by  Judge  Jess 
McGee  in  Seventh   district   court. 

Fined  S25  and  costs  for  shooting  squirrels  out  of  season 
as  Mose  Franklin  of  Concordia  parish.  Franklin  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge. 


The  bluegill  gets   its   name   from   a   small   blue   tab   that 
extends  backward  from  the  gill  cover. 


Louisiana  CONSERVATIONIST 


Louisiana's  State  Parks  Reach  into  Every 
Section  of  the  State 


By  Loree   Hortman 

Public  Relations  Director,  Slate  Parks  Commission 


ALTHOUGH  Louisiana  is  no  longer  part  of  an  empire,  the 
vacationist  can  live  like  a  king  if  he  will  but  take 
advantage  of  the  state's  parks  and  recreational  centers  which 
blanket  the  countryside  from  border  to  border  connected  by 
magnificent  highways. 

At  thirteen  of  the  fifteen  locations  operated  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Parks  and  Recreation  commission, 
visitors  may  afford  themselves  of  overnight  accommodations, 
group  camp  accommodations,  picnic  shelters  and  bathing  fa- 
cilities. At  any  of  these  the  visitor  may  convince  himself  that 
the  slogan  on  our  state's  license  plates  "Sportsman's  Paradise" 
is  no  mere  chamber  of  commerce  cliche.  This  will  no  doubt 
astound  you !  There  is  actually  one  park  in  our  state,  "Fon- 
taineblcau",  where  facilities  have  actually  been  designed  to 
take  care  of  5000  visitors  in  one  day  where  large  organized 
picnic  groups  and  family  gatherings  may  be  held  without 
overcrowding. 

For  the  fishermen  at  most  of  the  parks  there  are  boat  fa- 
cilities for  angling  in  waters  well  stocked  by  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  and  at  these  places  the 
enthusiastic  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton  is   rarely  disappointed. 

For  those  interested  in  history,  Louisiana's  state  parks  have 
been  placed  at  locations  steeped  in  the  lore  of  the  past.  One 
may  take  the  choice  of  following  the  beautiful  wooded  paths 
trod  by  John  James  Audubon,  visiting  the  haunts  of  Jean 
Lafitte  and  his  pirates  or  re-tracing  the  victorious  battlefields 
of  Louisiana's    dashing    Confederate    General    Dick    Taylor. 

For  others,  so  minded,  who  wish  to  mix  picnicking  with 
history  there  are  famous  ante  helium  plantation  homes  to  be 
visited,  the  Acadian  museum,  the  world  renowned  archaeolo- 
gical remains  of  the  famous  Indian  civilization  and  culture 
that  once  (400  B.C.)  thrived  at  Marksville.  The  century-old 
forts  Pike,  Livingston,  McComb,  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  are 
there    to    be    explored    while    on    a    holiday    or    vacation. 

At  all  places  a  warm  welcome  is  extended  to  the  visitors, 
so  schedule  your  holidays  for  visits  to  the  State's  parks  this 
year  and  take  your  pick  from  the  list  of  those  now  beckoning 
you. 

LAKE  BISTINEAU  STATE  PARK  is  located  in  Webster 
Parish,  six  miles  south  of  Doyline  on  State  Highway  163. 
This  heavily  wooded  park  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
on  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Bistineau  is  favored  by  many 
for  its  fishing  and  duck  hunting  areas.  The  facilities  in  the 
park  are  numerous  for  picnicking,  fishing,  swimming,  hunt- 
ing and  group  camping.  A  large  boat  dock  and  fishing  boats 
have  been  provided.  Five  modern,  furnished  cabins  with  ac- 
commodations for  four  to  six  persons  each  are  built  on  a  hill- 
side overlooking  the  lake.  Cooking  utensils,  linens,  dishes 
and  silverware  are  included.  The  rates  are  reasonable  and 
reservations  may  be  had  if  made  well  in  advance.  Tent  and 
trailer  camping  is  permitted.  For  reservations,  contact  L.  T. 
Brown,  Park  Custodian,  Doyline,  Louisiana.  Brown,  Park 
Superintendent. 

SAM  HOUSTON  STATE  PARK  is  located  twelve  miles 
northwest  of  Lake  Charles  off  U.  S.  Highway  171,  where 
Indian  Bayou  and  the  Houston  River  meet  the  western  forks  of 
the  Calcasieu  River.  Here  is  an  unlimited  field  of  one-thou- 
sand and  forty-seven  acres  with  a  thousand  tempting  scenic 
trails,  challenging  the  hunters  desire  for  a  "good  shoot".  A 


great  variety  of  fresh  water  fish,  including  bass,  bream  and 
crappie,  await  the  fisherman.  Picnic  areas  are  available  on  the 
long  river  frontage.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  surrounding 
vicinity  in  recent  years  makes  it  highly  desirable  to  expedite 
further  development  of  this  park.  For  information,  contact 
Park  Superintendent,  Hubert  N.  Wingate,  Route  4,  Box 
212,  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana. 

CHICOT  STATE  PARK  containing  six-thousand  four-hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  acres  is  located  in  Evangeline  Parish, 
eight  miles  north  of  Ville  Platte  off  U.  S.  Highway  167. 
This  park  is  easily  accessible  and  where  Mother  Nature  has 
provided  a  large  rolling  woodland  surrounding  a  two-thousand 
acre  artificial  lake.  Chicot  has  been  well  stocked  with  fish 
by  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  many  fine  catches 
of  bream,  bass,  crappie,  as  well  as  other  fresh  water  fish,  are 
now  being  made.  Truly  a  sportsman's  paradise!!  Picnic 
areas,  boat  docks,  group  camps,  swimming  and  twelve  modern 
furnished  cabins,  each  accommodating  from  four  to  six  per- 
sons, provide  interesting  and  adequate  recreation  facilities 
for  all  at  reasonable  rates.  Short  term  camping  is  permitted. 
For  reservations,  contact  J.  N.  Prather,  Rt.  :^3,  Box  494, 
Ville  Platte,  Loui.'iiana. 

CHEMIN-A-HAUT  STATE  PARK,  consisting  of  five- 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  is  located  ten  miles  north  of  Bas- 
trop on  U.  S.  Highway  139.  This  well  wooded  tract  of 
land  lying  at  the  intersection  of  Bayou  Chemin-A-Haut 
and  Bartholomew,  is  a  portion  of  the  high  road  to  the  south 
used  by  Indians  in  their  trek  from  South  to  North.  A  beauti- 
ful artificial  lake  has  been  constructed  in  the  park  and  stocked 
with  many  varieties  of  fresh  water  fish.  The  park  contains 
a  lodge,  five  modern  furnished  cabins  with  individual  out- 
door ovens,  picnic  areas,  group  camps  and  swimming  pool 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  vacationist.  Rates  are  reasonable.  Short 
term  camping  is  permitted.  For  reser\'ations,  contact  Park 
Superintendent,  S.  E.   Harrison,  Bastrop,  Louisiana. 

LONGFELLOW  EVANGELINE  STATE  PARK  is  lo- 
cated in  St.  Martinville,  St.  Martin  Parish  on  State  Highway 
31.  This  park  consists  of  one-hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres 
by  the  waters  of  Bayou  Tech,  where  history  and  romance 
mingle  with  true  Louisiana  hospitality.  The  Acadian  House 
Museum,  a  three  story  cottage  built  in  1765,  which  legend 
says  was  the  residence  of  Louis  Arceneau,  the  Gabriel  of  Long- 
fellow's poem  "Evangeline",  has  been  restored,  depicting  the 
early  life  of  the  Acadians.  The  gracious  little  lady  who  will 
welcome  you  to  ..'\cadia  House  is  Miss  Ita  LeDoux.  The 
craft  shop  is  open  throughout  the  year,  where  true  Acadian 
crafts  may  be  obtained.  Picnic  areas  and  group  camping  have 
been  provided  beneath  the  ancient  moss  covered  oaks.  For 
information,  contact  Park  Superintendent,  Thomas  F.  Greig, 
St.  Martinville,  Louisiana. 

FONTAINEBLEAU  STATE  PARK,  consisting  of  two- 
thousand  six-hundred  and  five  acres  is  located  three  miles 
east  of  Mandeville,  St.  Tammany  Parish  on  U.  S.  Highway 
190.  For  more  than  a  century,  this  section  of  the  state  has 
been  known  and  used  as  a  resort  center  accommodating 
termendous  crowds.  Nature  has  pro\'ided  a  perfect  setting 
for  year  round  vacation.  A  casual  carefree  paradise  is  here 
with  strangely  beautiful  acres,  sparkling  waters  and  gulf 
breezes.    Especially   designed   for   pleasure   are   picnic   areas. 
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Scenes  At  Louisia 


Thousands  of  Louisianians  and  visitors  to  our  state 
are  taking  advantage  of  our  State  Parks'  facilities  which 
offer  practically  everything  in  the  way  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation and  are  strategically  located  adjacent  to  Our  super 
highways.  (1)  Fishing  on  Lake  Bisteneau,  near  Shreve- 
port  and  Minden;  (2)  Acadian  House  in  Longfellow 
State  park  at  St.  Martinsville;  (3)  Administration  build- 
ing and  bath  house  at  Fontainebleau  State  park,  Mande- 
viUe,  seen  from  Lake  Pontchartrain;  (4)  Many  of  the 
state  parks  provide  excellent  fishing.  These  black  bass 
were  caught  by  a  party  of  campers  at  Chicot  State  park 
near  Ville  Platte;  (5)  This  boy  enjoys  his  fishing  in  one 
of  the  bayous  at  Sam  Houston  State  park  near  Lake 
Charles;    (6)    Youngsters  wade  in  pool  at  Abita  Springs 


t  State  Parks 


State  park  whose  spring  waters  are  nationally  famous;  (7) 
Boating  is  popular  for  old  and  young  alike  at  Chemin-A- 
Haut  State  park  near  Bastrop;  (8)  The  historical  past  is 
recalled  when  visitors  explore  the  ruins  at  Fort  Pike  State 
park,  near  New  Orleans;  (9)  Youngsters  are  afforded  a 
close  look  at  various  species  of  wildlife  at  Marksville's 
Prehistoric  Indian  park  which  also  features  an  Indian 
museum;  (10)  This  picnic  shelter  and  colonnade  at 
Fontainebleau  State  park  is  used  throughout  the  year  by 
groups  from  all  over  South  Louisiana.  This  park  can 
handle  5,000  picnickers  each  day  without  crowding;  (11) 
One  of  the  many  attractive  cabins  at  Bistineau  State  park ; 
(12)  Nestled  among  the  trees  are  comfortable  picnic 
shelters   such   as   this   one   at   Chemin-A-Haut   State  park. 
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group  camps,  swimming  and  beach  on  the  shore  line  of 
Lake  Pontchartrain.  Swimming  suits  with  bathing  facilities 
are  available  at  the  beach  house  and  Hfeguards  patrol  for 
the  safety  of  bathers.  Short  term  tent  and  trailer  camping  is 
permitted.  For  reservations,  contact  Park  Superintendent,  Dan 
W.  Smith,  Mandeville,  Louisiana. 

MANSFIELD  BATTLE  PARK  is  located  four  miles  south 
of  Mansfield  in  DeSoto  Parish  on  State  Highway  175.  This 
forty-four  acre  tract  includes  the  historical  hill,  surrounded 
by  woodlands,  where  General  Dick  Taylor  and  his  Confeder- 
ate forces  stopped  the  Federal  army  in  their  march  on  Shreve- 
port  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1954,  this  tract  was  deeded 
to  the  Louisiana  State  Park  and  Recreation  Commission  by 
the  Louisiana  Division  of  the  U.  D.  C.  Four  of  the  monuments 
now  erected  on  the  grounds  are  memorials  to  heroes  of  the 
battle.  A  large  modern  building  has  been  erected  to  be  used 
as  a  museum.  Picnic  areas  will  be  developed  in  the  near 
future  and  a  park  superintendent  named. 

MARKSVILLE  PREHISTORIC  INDIAN  PARK  is  lo- 
cated in  Marksville,  Avoyelles  Parish  on  State  Highway  1. 
Donated  to  the  Louisiana  State  Park  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission by  the  city  of  Marksville  in  1949,  it  is  considered  an 
area  rich  in  Indian  lore  and  of  national  importance  by  ar- 
cheologists  because  of  the  prehistoric  mounds  which  are  en- 
closed in  its  forty  acres.  In  the  museum  are  attractive  modern 
art  displays,  employing  well  lighted  cases,  demonstrating  the 
theme  of  Indian  life  from  400  BC  in  actual  materials.  A 
charge  of  twenty-five  cents  is  made  to  go  through  the  museum. 
The  city  of  Marksville  has  constructed  a  small  zoo  area 
where  native  wild  life  is  exhibited.  For  information,  contact 
Park  Superintendent,  Karl  Moulard,  P.  O.  Box  223,  Marks- 
ville, Louisiana. 

FORT  McCOMB  AND  FORT  PIKE  are  located  approxi- 
mately thirty  miles  east  of  New  Orleans  on  U.  S.  Highway 
90.  These  forts  were  constructed  in  1828  to  defend  naviga- 
tion channels  leading  into  New  Orleans;  however,  they  were 
never  attacked.  After  the  war  between  the  states,  the  forts 
fell  into  delapidation  and  so  they  are  found  today.  Histori- 
cally the  forts  are  interesting  as  ruins  of  "old  forts"  more  than 
a  century  old  and  as  landmarks  in  the  history  of  fortifications. 
For  information,  contact  Park  Superintendent,  Jared  Heintz, 
Covington,  Louisiana. 

EDWARD  DOUGLAS  WHITE  MEMORIAL,  consisting 
of  six  acres,  is  located  in  Terrebonne  Parish  four  miles  north 
of  Thibodaux  on  State  Highway  1.  This  white  frame  cottage 
more  than  a  century  old,  is  furnished  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Edward  Douglas  White's  youth.  This  memorial  is 
dedicated  to  his  memory,  although  his  mortal  remains  lie 
in  Oakhill  cemetery  near  Georgetown  in  a  manner  befitting 
his  honor.  It  is  here  that  a  full  life  of  service  was  begun  by 
Louisiana's  most  distinguished  son,  the  most  outstanding 
Chief  Justice  born  in  the  state  of  Louisiana.  The  Edward 
Douglas  White  Memorial  is  open  to  visitors  every  day  except 
Monday  from  9  AM  to  5  PM.  For  information,  contact 
Museum  Curator,  Mrs.  Irby  Dugas,  1202  Lafourche  Drive, 
Thibodaux,  Louisiana  or  telephone  7-3473. 

AUDUBON  MEMORIAL  STATE  PARK  is  located  in 
West  Feliciana  Parish,  three  miles  south  of  St.  Francisville  on 
U.  S.  Highway  965.  The  traditional  and  historical  background 
offers  much  in  natural  beauty.  On  this  one-hundred  acres 
filled  with  holly,  magnolia  and  poplar  trees,  stands  "Oakley", 
the  plantation  house  where  John  James  Audubon  once  lived 
and  served  as  a  tutor  for  Miss  Eliza  Pierre.  This  house  has 
been  restored  as  a  museum  and  for  a  small  fee  it  may  be  seen 
from  9  AM  until  5  PM  daily.  Nature  trails,  picnic  areas,  a 
formal  garden  and  gift  shop  are  other  attractions  in  the  park. 
Locust  Grove  Cemetery,  not  far  from  "Oakley",  is  now  owned 
by  the  Louisiana  Parks  Commission.  Buried  there  is  Sarah  Knox 
Taylor,  daughter  of  President  Zachary  Taylor  and  the  first 
wife  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  only  president  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. Museum  Curator  is  Miss  Rita  Poche.  For  information. 


contact  Superintendent  A.  V.  Osterberger,  St.  Francisville, 
Louisiana  or  telephone  210-J. 

FORT  JESUP  STATE  MONUMENT  is  located  in  Eastern 
Sabine  Parish,  twenty-five  miles  from  Natchitoches,  Louisiana 
on  State  Highway  6.  In  1822  Colonel  Taylor  and  General 
Gaines  selected  this  site  for  a  military  garrison  to  protect  the 
new  frontier,  a  disputed  area.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest 
forts  in  Louisiana  and  remained  in  active  military  existence 
for  twenty  six  years.  Fort  Jesup  was  the  product  of  historical 
and  diplomatic  controversy.  This  historical  site  has  been 
donated  to  the  Louisiana  State  Parks  Commission  and  is 
under  development  at  the  present  time.  One  of  the  officer's 
quarters  is  being  restored  for  a  museum.  The  only  original 
structure  remaining  from  the  fortifications  is  one  of  the 
company  kitchens.  It  has  been  repaired  and  will  be  furnished 
with  the  typical   army  kitchen  furnishings  of  the  period. 

LAKE  BRUIN  WAYSIDE  PARK  containing  forty  acres, 
is  located  in  Tensas  Parish,  six  miles  north  of  St.  Joseph  off 
U.  S.  Highway  65.  A  large  fish  hatchery  formerly  was  located 
here.  Facilities  are  provided  for  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
boating,  auto  courts  with  kitchen  facilities,  and  tent  and 
trailer  space  on  beautiful  Lake  Bruin.  For  information,  con- 
tact Park  Superintendent  Raymond  H.  Doss,  Rt.  ^1,  St. 
Joseph,  Louisiana  or  telephone  3530. 

BOGUE  FALAYA  WAYSIDE  PARK  is  located  in  Cov- 
ington on  U.  S.  Highway  190.  The  park  area,  with  its 
thirteen  acres  on  the  shores  of  Bogue  Falaya  River,  feature 
picnic  areas  and  a  natural  shaded  beach  on  the  clear,  cool 
waters  of  the  river  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Spend 
lazy  hours  picnicking,  dancing,  hiking  or  relaxing  beneath 
the  trees.  A  combination  bath  house,  dance  pavillion  and 
refreshment  stand  are  provided.  This  park  is  easily  accessible 
to  many  other  attractions  within  a  short  distance,  north,  south, 
east  and  west.  There  is  no  developed  tent  and  trailer  area; 
however,  short  term  camping  is  permitted.  For  information, 
contact  Park  Superintendent  Jared  Heintz,  218  East  Boston, 
Covington,  Louisiana  or  telephone  792-W. 

ABITA  SPRINGS  WAYSIDE  PARK,  consisting  of  six 
acres,  is  located  in  Abita  Springs  on  State  Highway  59.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  park  is  a  mineral  spring  with  a 
volume  of  clear  cool  water  housed  in  an  old  pavillion.  For 
generations,  people  seeking  health  have  visited  Abita  Springs 
partaking  of  the  waters.  A  large  wading  pool,  fed  by  artesian 
water,  constantly  flowing  through  it,  has  been  provided.  Also, 
there  are  picnic  shelters,  barbecue  pits  and  tables  near  the 
clear  stream.  Short  term  camping  is  permitted.  For  informa- 
tion, contact  Park  Superintendent  Jared  Heintz,  218  East 
Boston,  Covington,   Louisiana  or  telephone  1678-J. 

The  State  Parks,  Monuments  and  Wayside  areas  are  oper- 
ated by  the  State  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission,  Old 
State  Capitol  Building,  Baton  Rouge.  For  further  or  more 
detailed  information  on  the  State  Parks  write  to  the  State 
Parks  and  Recreation  Commission,  Post  Office  Box  2541,  Ba- 
ton Rouge,  Louisiana. 


SENTRY  DUCKS  WARN  FLOCK 

Photographer  Howard  Modavis  of  Winnipeg,  Canada  re- 
ports that  ducks  post  sentries  to  warn  of  approaching 
danger. 

Modavis  says  that  while  watching  large  flocks  of  ducks 
asleep,  he  noticed  that  those  who  remained  awake  quacked 
loudly  to  arouse  the  others  of  peril. 

He  noted  also  that  the  sentry  ducks  would  not  take 
flight  until  the  others  had  left. 


Bats  carry  their  newborn  with  them  for  a  few  days  after 
birth.  The  young  bat  clings  to  its  mother's  fur  as  she  flies 
about  in  search  of  food. 
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Camping  Is  Fun  For  Entire  Family 

You   SAY   vou    want   to   start   camping?   Swell.    It   can   be  wliat  will   basic  gear  cost?   If  you   can  make   do   with   bare 

the  beginning  of  a  lifelong  pleasure.  essentials,  you  can  get  by  for  as  little  as  about  $50.  To  do 

But  try  it  out  first  with  borrowed  or   rented  equipment.  ''^>  y°"  buy  a  used   tent,   stove  and   icebox.  New,  the  same 

Not  all  families  take  to  camping,  you  know.  And  even  those  g^^^  w°"'d  cost  about  $100. 

that  decide  they're  crazy  about  it  can   profit  by   a  trial   run  If   you   want   new   equipment    that's   substantial    and    dur- 

or  two  before  buying  equipment  that  doesn't  suit  them.  able,  although  not  de  luxe,  for  a  family  of  four,  figure  on 

Equipment  like  the  right  size  tent.  One  of  the  most  com-  about  $260,  split  this  way: 

mon  complaints  of  people  in  their  sophomore  year  of  camp-  Tent  $100 

ing  is  that  they  didn't  buy  a  big  enough  tent.  Two    burner    gasoline    stove 20 

Take    the    umbrella    type    tent,    most    popular    for    family  Medium    sized    icebox 40 

camping  these  days.   The  novice  notes   floor  dimensions  of,  ^°^'^    sleeping    bags 80 

say,  seven  by  seven  feet  and  figures  that's  plenty  big.  P''"''  ^"^  mattresses. 40 

What   he   doesn't   realize   is   that   the   dimensions   at   head  Most  families  can  provide  small  essentials  from  home  sup- 
height  are  usually  only  about  half  those  at  floor  level.  And  pl'^s:     Flashlights,    dishes    and    cooking    equipment,    silver- 
that    a    seven    by    seven    can    be    pretty    cramped    for    more  ^^'^re,  hatchet,  knives  and  the  like, 
than  two  people.  If  you  want  to  get  this  type  of  gear  designed  specifically 

*  *   *  for  camping,   add   another   $40  to  $50  for  a   round   figure 
IF  YOU  can  borrow  equipment  from  friends,  fine.  If  not,  total  of  about  $300.  This  puts  you  solidly  in  business. 

it'll   cost  about   $35   a   week   for  the  basic  essentials   for   a  *   *   * 

family  of  four.  A  second  week  with  the  same  gear  will  cost  w/rxu    „,^«<.,    ^„„     tuv    t  „„    „f    „„„„■   „    „     ; „„t 

l/j.^^t-i.-ii                                1           1              1  wllhl    proper    care,    this    type    or    campme    equipment 

about  $25.  TTiat  mcludes  tent,  stove,   icebox,   sleeping  bags  ^^ould  serve  at  least  10  years,  which  would  mean  a  yearly 

and  air  mattresses  or  cots.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^out  $30.   The   tent,   of   course,   should   last   much 

If  you  want  to  take  your  own  bedding  and  sleep  on  the  longer  than  a  decade, 

ground   or   your   own   cot,   you   can   cut   the   cost  more   than  j^^.;^^^    jj^^„    „^^^^\    l^^p    ^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^„y    j-^^^.^^ 

^    ■  build   up   their  gear  gradually. 

Some     rental   agencies  also  can  provide  gear  for  a  week  Meanwhile,  their  enthusiasm  for  camping  shows  itself  in 

end  at  rates  about  one-third  those  for  an  entire  week.  ^-^^^^  f^^  ^p^^^^l  ^^^^^,^^^.  ^  kntern  for  dad  for  Christmas, 

*  *   *  a  cooking  set  for  mom  for  Mother's  Day,  a  hatchet  for  Jim 
NOW,    assuming   that    your    family    thrives    on    camping,  for  his  birthday,  a  compass  for  Jane  for  hers. 


Rainbow  Trout  Bred  In  Salt  Water 


In  June  1957,  Alfred  Petersen,  a  fish  breeder  in  Den- 
mark, had  produced  several  thousand  salt-water-bred  rain- 
bow trout  in  a  pond  on  the  island  of  Hjarno  in  Horsens 
Fjord. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  Petersen  bought  35  full-grown 
rainbow  trout  from  a  fresh-water  fish  breeder  and  put  them 
in  200-liter  barrels  of  salt  water  from  the  island  of  Hjarno. 

Next  year,   Petersen  put  his  trout  in  a  small    (20  square 


meters)  salt-water  pond  on  Hjarno.  The  resultant  crop  of 
rainbow  trout  were  bright-colored  like  salmon,  with  the 
meat  of  a  commercially  desirable  light  red. 

This  year  Petersen  built  a  large  (1,600  square  meters) 
fish  farm  just  inside  a  dam  that  cuts  off  the  headwaters 
of  a  salt-water  bay.  The  bond's  walls  have  openings  for  in- 
flow and  outflow  of  the  tide,  though  the  water  is  changed 
regularly  by  motor  pumps  when  the  tidewater  is  too  low. 
The  pond's  bottom  has  deep  trenches  to  permit  fish  move- 
ment at  low  tide.  The  trout  grow  rapidly,  receiving  minnows 


to  supplement  the  diet  of  crustaceans  (shrimp  and  beach 
fleas)  in  the  water.  {The  Progressive  Fish-Culttnist.  Oc- 
tober  1957.) 


What  Is  a  Hoop  Net? 

The  "hoop  net"  is  a  cylindrical  fish  trap  used  for  taking 
commercial  fish  in  the  larger  fresh  water  streams  of  the 
Mississippi  Drainage  Area  and  Gulf  Coastal  states.  The  net- 
ting is  supported  by  hoops,  usually  3  to  5  feet  in  diameter 
and  generally  seven  in  number,  although  both  size  and  num- 
ber vary  somewhat,  depending  upon  conditions  in  a  given 
locality,  so  says  marine  biologist  Percy  Viosca,  Jr. 

There  are  usually  two  compartments  in  each  net,  the  first 
or  entrance  chamber,  and  the  "cod  end"  or  holding  chamber. 
At  the  entrance  to  each  chamber  is  a  cone  of  netting  which 
permits  entry  but  prevents  escape  of  the  fish.  The  cod  end 
is  usually  tied  to  an  overhanging  limb  or  a  stake  upstream, 
and  the  entrance  cone  faces  downstream. 

These  nets  are  fished  in  moving  water  only,  although  in 
still  water,  a  similar  net  with  wings  is  known  as  a  fyke  net. 

Species  taken  are  buffalofish,  carp  (both  asiatic  and  na- 
tive), catfishes  (yellow,  blue  and  channel),  paddlefish 
(spoonbill  sturgeon),  fresh  water  drum  (gaspergou),  and 
gars  (three  or  four  species). 
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By  Ednard  Waldo 


IF  THE  LADY  Companion  of  our  modern  fisherman  has  to 
take  her  turn  at  paddHng  the  boat  .  .  .  she  has  nothing 
on  her  predecessors,  according  to  recent  discoveries  of  ancient 
has  reUefs  and  drawings  made  by  Egyptians  5000  years  ago. 
The  pictures  show  that  the  female  fishing  pals  of  nimrods 
of  that  day  were  also  brought  along  to  take  the  fish  off  the 
hook,  and  possible  bait  them. 

These  customs  of  the  ancient  sportsmen  were  brought 
out  recently  by  Pierre  Chimits,  Fishery  Officer  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  at  Paris,  while  he  was  attempting 
to  prove  that  our  modern  fish  pond  culture  is  nothing  new 
and  dates  back  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  who  were  quite 
expert  at  the  art  of  raising  their  own  game  and  food  fish. 
In  proving  his  point  Dr.  Chimits  also  brought  out  the  fact 
that  husband-and-wife  fishing  parties  were  not  uncommon 
even  in  that  ancient  day. 

One  interesting  scene  in  Dr.  Chimits'  paper  which  has 
been  published  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  organization 
in  Rome,  Italy,  is  from  a  bas  relief  from  the  tomb  of 
Thebaine,  a  wealthy  big-shot  who  lived  2,500  years  B.C., 
and  who  was  so  fond  of  fishing  that  he  had  sculptures  of 
his    piscatorial    triumphs    decorating    his    last    resting    place. 
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A  bas  relief  from  the  tomb  of  Thebaine,  an  Egyptian  big- 
shot  of  4,500  years  ago  shows  Mrs.  Thebaine  removing  two 
fish  from  twin  fishing  lines  as  husband  pulls  them  in  from 
his  artificial  fish  pond.  This  is  the  oldest  known  record  of 
such  ponds,  in  existence. 

This  scene  shows  an  Egyptian  of  importance,  presumably 
Thebaine  since  it  is  from  his  tomb,  sitting  in  his  garden, 
his  wife  just  behind  him  and  his  servants  picking  fruit 
from  the  trees. 

The  master  is  seen  fishing  from  a  pole  equipped  with  two 
hooks  and  two  lines  in  an  artificial  pond  and  the  long- 
suffering  Mrs.  Thebaine  is  seen  unhooking  two  fish  at  a 
time,  probably  after  having  re-baited  both  hooks. 

In  the  reproduction  of  the  bas  relief  which  is  seen  with 
this  article,  the  pond  is  shown  with  well-defined  edges  and 
has  a  well  definable  middle  central  canal  used  for  draining. 
It  also  shows  how  the  shallower  sides  are  clear  of  weeds 
with  enough  cover  for  the  fish  which  is  typical  of  the  pond 
construction  being  recommended  by  fish  biologists  of  our 
day,  with  its  central  drainage  canal  and  two  shallower  parts 
on  either  side  for  growth  of  aquatic  vegetation  where  fish 
seek   nourishment. 

The  two  fish  Thebaine  has  caught  are  easily  recognizable 
by  the  round  caudal  fin  as  the  Tilapia  nilotica.  Dr.  Chimits 
says   in   his   article  entitled   "Tilapia   in   Ancient  Egypt." 

The  Tilapia  is  a  fish  with  a  body  structure  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  sunfish  and  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  catfish  in  that  it  is  not  carnivorous  and  principally  a 
vegetarian    and    has    similar    breeding    habits.    It    was    well 
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known  in  ancient  Egypt  in  3.000  B.C.  "It  is  often  represented 
in  bas  reliefs,  so  beautifully  and  exactly  designed  that  one 
can  clearly  determine  the  species,  as  the  Tilapia  nilotica, 
easily  recognizable  by  the  slighty-rounded  caudal  fin.  This 
species  is  still  abundant  in  the  Nile,"  Chimits  says. 

This  bas  relief  is  probably  good  evidence  that  tilapia 
culture  was  practiced  before  2,000  B.C.  in  well  built  drainable 
ponds.  The  scene,  from  the  tomb  evidently  has  mystical 
significance.  But,  trom  a  fish  culture  point  of  view,  it  can 
without  a  doubt  be  interpreted  as  a  fishing  scene  in  a  pond 
constructed  for  the  culture  of  tilapia  just  as,  at  present, 
fishing  in  the  family  pond  for  tilapia  for  the  daily  fish 
supply  is  carried  on  today  in  India,  Indonesia,  the  Belgian 
Congo  and  in  French  Equitorial  Africa.  As  far  as  is  known 
the  bas  relief  is  the  oldest  representation  of  a  fish  ailture 
pond   in  the  history  of  the  world,   Chimits  says. 

Heroditus  also  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first 
to  attempt  to  raise  fish  in  their  water  reservoirs  for  he 
writes  in  450  B.C.,  "Lake  Moeris,  which  is  in  a  very  dry 
region,  is  fed  by  an  artificial  canal  coming  from  the  Nile; 
the  water  flows  into  the  lake  for  six  months,  and  back  from 
the  lake  into  the  Nile  for  another  six  months.  When  the 
water  flows  back  into  the  Nile  from  the  lake  the  Royal 
Treasury  receives  a  revenue  of  one  talent  a  day  through 
its  fisheries.  While  the  water  is  flowing  back  into  the  lake 
only  twenty  mines  (an  Egyptian  coin)  are  derived  from 
revenues  each  day."  Here  Heroditus  is  apparently  alluding 
to  the  fact  that  the  lake  was  stocked  and  when  the  waters 
were  drawn  off,  the  fish  were  captured  and  brought  revenue 
to  the  Pharos  coffers. 

The  tilapia  of  ancient  Egypt  was  called  "Inet",  and  was 
a  sacred  fish,  like  the  "Aha"  or  Nile  perch.  According  to 
Egyptologists,  the  Inet  symbolized  the  hope  for  rebirth  after 
death.  Many  articles  ha\'e  been  written  on  the  symbolical 
significance   of   the   tilapia   as   it   was   closely   connected    by 
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the  Egyptians  with  their  goddess  Hathor.  The  color  of  tur- 
quoise was  assigned  to  the  tilapia  and  it  is  painted  in  this  color 
on  the  bas  reliefs;  it  was  forbidden  to  eat  this  fish  on 
the  28th  day  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  Akhit  because  it 
was  held  that  "the  inhabitants  of  Mendes  at  death  are 
transformed    into   the   sacred   fish   whose   name   was    "Inet." 

The  custom  of  painting  bas  reliefs  demands  a  little  ex- 
planation. Painting  was  unimportant  in  Egyptian  art,  used 
chiefly  as  a  subsidiary  or  substitute  for  relief  sculpture. 
However,  in  the  later  dynasties,  (The  Middle  and  New  King- 
doms, particularly  the  Twelfth  to  the  Nineteenth  dynasties) 
elaborate  murals  depicting  the  world  of  the  dead  were  ex- 
tensively used  in  tomb  decorations;  one  reason  for  the  color 
development  may  ha\-e  been  the  difficulty  in  carving  the 
rough  surfaces  of  rock-cut  tombs.  The  colors  used  in  the 
paintings  were  also  selected  by  rule  and  assigned  to  cer- 
tain subjects.  The  artist  painted  in  distemper  and  achieved 
contrast  by  using  varied  simple  colors  in  brilliant  tones  and 
not  by  light  and  shade.  Thus,  Egyptian  men  were  portrayed 
with  red  complexions  and  women  with  yellow  faces.  The 
god  Amen  was  always  blue.  Mountains  were  represented  by 
yellow  with  red  spots,  and  bodies  of  water  were  signified 
by  blue  and  green  zigzag  lines.  Thus  the  color  turquoise  was 
assigned  to  the  sacred  fish   Tilapia. 

But  to  return  to  fisheries  and  fish  culture.  .  .  .  tilapia 
fisheries  have  been  among  the  most  important  of  the  Nile 
since  the  Dark  Ages.  A  bas  relief  of  the  Mastaba  or  tomb, 
now   in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,   Aktihetep,   High  Priest  of  the 

(Conlijir/ed  on  Page  19) 


Wildlife  Research  Pays  Off 


ate  more  browse  each  year  than  was  being  produced,  and  then 
they  starved  each  winter.  .  .  Foresters  yelled  because  young 
timber  stands  were  being  ruined  by  ravenous  herds.  The 
sick  woodlands  silted  and  warmed  trout  streams,  and  fisher- 
men screamed. 

"Endless  surveys  and  studies  showed  what  was  wrong  and 
what  needed  doing.  At  long  last,  .  .  .  management  needs 
are  being  met  in  most  states.  Liberalized  regulations  permit 
the  taking  of  does  and  non-antlered  young  along  with  bucks. 
The  endless  thousands  which  might  have  been  doomed  to 
starvation  are  being  used  as  they  should,  to  grace  the  tables 
of  sportsmen  with  delicious  venison." 

Continues  the  authority,  "As  might  be  expected,  herd 
reduction  and  ultimate  improvement  of  the  range,  reflects  it- 
self in  improvement  in  the  welfare  of  the  animals.  In  favorable 
areas  deer  will  average  20  to  30  pounds  more  in  weight 
than  animals  on  short  provisions  on  abused  range.  Bucks  .  .  . 
in  areas  of  adequate  feed  will  have  four  to  six  antler  points 
at  18  months  of  age.  Starve  them  on  poor  range  and  you've 
got  spike  bucks  at  best.  .  .  With  dense  populations  on  beat- 
up  range,  does  often  fail  to  bear  young.  Yet  on  good  food 
areas,  with  heavy  cropping  of  the  herd,  twins  and  even 
triplets  are  common. 

"All  in  all,  it  appears  that  we  have  everything  to  gain, 
nothing  to  lose,  by  cropping  deer  as  closely  as  is  required 
to  maintain  healthy  range  and  healthy  herds.  The  research 
people  have  looked  at  every  angle  and  if  there's  a  fluke  in  it, 
it's  not  evident  from  the  vast  store  of  information  gathered 
over  every  segment  of  deer  country  in  North  America." 


vth    of    our    deer 


SOME  YEARS  AGO  a  leading  industrialist  remarked  that  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  his  company's  research  paid  off.  "But," 
he  hastened  to  add,  "It's  that  5  per  cent  that  keeps  us  in 
business."  There's  scarcely  an  activity  that  can't  be  streamlined, 
made  more  economical  and  effective,  or  even  replaced  with 
something  better,  through  research. 

This  can  well  apply  to  wildlife  resources,  says  Dr.  J.  P. 
Linduska,  Director  of  Wildlife  Management,  Remington 
Arms  Company,  Inc.  He  explains  that  "Wildlife  research  is 
a  newcomer  .  .  .  still  grappling  for  a  handhold  on  the  high 
wall  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  that  surrounds  resource 
management.  But  progress  is  evident  and  already  it's  paying 
off  to  the  advantage  of  sportsmen. 

"Take  the  matter  of  hunting  regulations,  for  instance.  Until 
recent  years  all  manner  of  consideration  went  into  the  setting 
of  season  lengths  and  bag  limits.  But  little,  if  any,  of  this 
guiding  information  was  based  on  the  biology  of  the  critters 
involved  .  .  .  what  was  necessary  for  the  'hunted'  and  best 
for  the  sportsmen. 

"Research  on  big  game,  deer  in  particular,  has  been  especial- 
ly productive  of  information  leading  to  a  businesslike  job  of 
management,"  said  Linduska.  "Today,  many  states  are  crop- 
ping twice  the  number  of  deer  they  did  ten  years  ago,  and 
everyone's    benefiting — including   the    deer   populations. 

"Deer  are  browers  .  .  .  they  feed  on  the  tender  woody 
growth  of  low  shrubs  and  young  trees.  In  mature  forests  such 
plants  are  absent  or  in  short  supply  ...  In  our  primitive 
woodlands  of  100  to  200  years  ago  deer  were  by  no  odds 
plentiful  in  these  dark  forest  tracts.  The  era  of  logging 
appeared  .  .  .  and  when  the  bare  ground  revegetated  it  was 
deer  range.  The  animals  didn't  just  increase.  They  exploded. 
The  deer  reproduced  faster  than  did  their  food  plants.  They 


AN   INDIAN   PRAYER 

Hear  us,  oh  Great  Spirit  in  the  sky.  Our  people 
are  very  old  people.  We  lived  in  this  land  thou- 
sands of  moons  before  the  White  Man  came.  His 
way  of  life  differed  from  ours.  For  many  seasons 
there  was  bitter  strife  between  us.  Now  there  is 
peace  but  the  heart  of  the  Red  Man  is  sad,  for  the 
White  Man  has  destroyed  many  of  Nature's  most 
bountiful  gifts  and  has  forgotten  that  all  things 
come  from  Mother  Earth  and  go  back  to  her. 

O,  Great  Spirit,  bring  to  our  white  brothers  the 
wisdom  of  nature  and  knowledge  that  if  her  laws 
are  obeyed  this  land  will  again  flourish  and  grasses 
and  trees  grow  as  before.  Guide  those  who  through 
their  councils  seek  to  spread  the  wisdom  of  their 
leaders  to  all  people.  Heal  the  raw  wounds  in  the 
earth  and  restore  our  clear  and  beautiful  streams. 
Bring  again  the  sparkling  waters  from  our  springs 
and  restore  to  our  soil  the  richness  which  strengthens 
men's  bodies  and  makes  them  wise  in  their  coun- 
cils. Bring  to  all  the  knowledge  that  great  cities 
live  only  through  the  bounty  of  the  good  earth 
beyond  their  paved  streets  and  towers  of  stone  and 
steel. 
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What  Became  of  the  White  Shrimp? 


By  Percy  Viosca,  Jr. 


IN  1954  the  harvest  of  shrimp  from  Louisiana  waters 
was  close  to  100  million  pounds.  In  the  succeeding  three 
years  the  catch  dropped  off  sharply,  reaching  a  low  of  38 
million  pounds  in  l')")? — a  loss  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
crop.  This  was  Louisiana's  lowest  production  since   1932. 

This  unprecedented  decline  in  the  Louisiana  shrimp  catch 
has  provoked  heated  discussion   in  shrimping  circles. 

The  large  boat  owners  blame  the  small  boat  owners  and 
vice  versa.  The  commercial  trawlers  blame  the  sport  fisher- 
men and  vice  versa.  Daytime  trawlers  blame  night  time 
trawlers  and  vice  versa.  And  when  the  above  groups  get 
together  they  all  blame  industrial  development. 

Whenever  enforcement  of  shrimping  laws  ...  or,  rather, 
the  alleged  lack  of  it  ...  is  mentioned,  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  commission  bears  the  brunt  of  the  storm.  And, 
speaking  of  storms,  hurricanes  Flossie  and  Audrey  have 
each  had  their  share  of  the  blame.  In  biological  circles, 
storm  or  no  storm,  we  hear  that  salt  water  invasions  are 
adversely  affecting  not  only  the  shrimp,  but  also  oysters, 
crabs,  porgies  and  other  species.  And  this  brings  up  the 
subject  of  weather  and  of  the  sun  which  creates  storms 
and   by  evaporating  water,   concentrates   the  salt. 

Before  going  further  into  these  arguments,  let's  see  what 
actually  happened  to  the  shrimp.  The  100-million  pound 
production  in  the  peak  year  of  1954  included  at  least  70 
million  pounds  of  white  shrimp  (formerly  called  lake 
shrimp).  In  1957,  when  production  dropped  to  a  low  of  38 
million  pounds,  this  total  included  less  than  10  million 
pounds  of  white  shrimp. 

As  these  figures  indicate,  the  production  of  white  shrimp. 


Roy  Milano,  of  2928  Gravier  street,  with  Leonard  Cheramie, 
not  show,  caught  more  than  300  pounds  of  speckled  trout  on 
live  croakers  at  Middle  Lake,  North  Shore  in  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  in  one  afternoon.  Largest  trout  in  Milano's  catch  which 
was  photographed  by  Paul  Kalman  weighed  almost  seven 
pounds. 


formerly  the  mainstay  of  the  industry,  has  fallen  off  to  a 
marked  degree.  Fortunately,  this  dwindling  supply  of  white 
shrimp  was  compensated  for,  in  part,  by  increasing  catches 
of  other  kinds,  chiefly  the  brown  shrimp.  Until  recent  years, 
the  brown  shrimp  did  not  find  favorable  markets  because 
consumers  thought  their  dark  color  indicated  partial  decom- 
position. This  more  widely  scattered  species  forages  at  night, 
especially  when  the  water  is  clear.  The  increased  catches  are 
the  result  of  night  trawling,  the  use  of  two  trawls  pulled 
one  behind  the  other,  and  the  discovery  of  new  shrimping 
grounds  in  deeper  water. 

The  total  shrimp  catch  per  boat  per  year  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  reliable  index  to  natural  shrimp  production. 
During  the  slump  period  of  1932,  the  catch  per  boat  was 
actually  iVi  times  as  great  as  during  the  more  recent  slump 
of  1957.  But  in  1957  there  were  four  times  as  many  boats 
operating  and,  because  of  high  prices,  most  of  them  oper- 
ated for  longer  periods.  All  of  these  factors  have  shared  in 
the  blame  for  the  white  shrimp  dechne. 

The  all-time  high  in  Louisiana  shrimp  production  occurred 
in  1941  when  about  3,000  commercial  trawlers  brought  in 
1 16'/2  million  pounds.  No  doubt  well  over  100  million  pounds 
of  these  were  white  shrimp.  Compare  this  to  the  less  than 
10  million  pounds  of  white  shrimp  taken  in  1957. 

Thus,  white  shrimp  production  has  dwindled  to  only  eight 
percent  of  the  all-time  high  level  in  spite  of  .  .  .  and  some 
say  because  of  .  .  .  increased  efforts  to  gather  the  crop. 
Meantime,  what  has  happened  to  the  breeding  stocks?  Our 
most  recent  estimates,  as  of  June  1958,  show  that  on  the 
Gulf  spawning  grounds  just  off  the  Louisiana  coast  there 
was  perhaps  not  more  than  and  probably  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  adult  white  shrimp  population  usually  found 
at  this  time  of  year  under  normal  circumstances. 

This  estimate  indicates  that  for  every  million  shrimp 
eggs  spawned  in  former  years  .  .  .  and  every  mother  shrimp 
should,  on  an  average,  spawn  more  than  this  number  in  her 
lifetime  ...  in  1958  there  will  be  only  10,000  eggs  pro- 
duced. Predators  will  cut  down  this  number  right  from  the 
start.  The  question  is:  Will  this  drastically  reduced  egg 
production  yield  sufficient  larvae  to  stock  the  inshore  nur- 
sery grounds  to  capacity? 

Those  are  the  facts,  now  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  is  and 
always  has  been  shrimp  conscious.  It  has  instituted  an  ex- 
panded shrimp  research  program  and  has  also  assigned  the 
research  vessel  M.  V.  Albacore  to  this  work.  Charts  have 
been  prepared  to  show  shrimp  production  and  the  catch  per 
unit  of  effort  through  the  years.  Other  charts  show  river 
flows,  weather  factors,  changes  in  industrial  development 
and  other  data.  All  this  material  will  be  integrated  and  then 
studied   for  clues  to  the  situation. 

The  role  of  industrial  development  in  shrimp  declines 
may  not  be  the  all-important  factor  as  many  critics  claim. 
The  white  shrimp  decline  was  first  evident  in  Lakes  Borgne 
and  Pontchartrain  and  in  the  Louisiana  Marsh  where  there 
is  relatively  little  industrial  development.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  decline  was  less  acute  in  areas  from  the  Delta  westward 
where  industrial  development  is  very  great. 

It  would  be  equally  difficult  to  prove  that  hurricanes 
Flossie  and  Audrey  are  responsible  for  the  decline  in  white 
shrimp.  There  is  no  correlation  at  all  between  the  hurricanes 
of  the  past  and  shrimp  declines.  In  fact,  huge  catches  of 
shrimp   were  made   immediately   after   the   great   storm   of 
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1915,  followed  by  a  50  percent  increase  in  total  catch  in  1916. 

Lack  of  law  enforcement  may  not  be  too  serious  a  factor 
either.  There  have  been  more  arrests  for  shrimp  law  viola- 
tions during  the  past   two  years   than   in  any   equal   period. 

Could  it  be  that  the  weather,  and  the  sun  and  its  sunspots 
which  influence  weather,  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
white  shrimp  decline?  This  is  a  possibility  that  should  not 
be  overlooked,  and  we  are  assembling  every  bit  of  data 
which  might  throw  light  on  the  correlation  of  weather  and 
stream  flow  with  shrimp)  production. 

Along  this  line,  we  are  also  looking  into  the  possibility  of 
opening  sufficient  relief  outlets  from  the  Mississippi  to 
reduce  excessive  salinities  in  the  mays  during  critical  times. 

A  prelminary  theory  on  the  cause  of  the  shrimp  decline 
can  be  summarized  in  one  word  .  .  .  drouth.  When  there 
is  a  prolonged  decrease  in  rainfall  there  is  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  fresh  water  reaching  the  nursery 
grounds  and,  as  a  result,  the  salt  content  increases.  More- 
over, in  drouth  periods  the  streams  and  rivers  which  carry 
this  fresh  water  do  not  collect  and  bring  with  them  as  great 
an  amount  of  nutrient  material  and  other  elements  necessary 
for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  shrimp. 

In  this  area  during  the  five  years  prior  to  1957  we  have 
had  a  drouth  cycle  of  great  intensity.  The  shortage  of  fresh 
was  was  twice  as  great  as  during  the  preceding  greatest 
drouth  .  .  .  and  even  the  Mississippi  river  became  a  salt 
water  lake  in  its  lower  reaches.  As  a  consequence,  baby 
white  shrimp  had  to  travel  many  times  as  far  as  during 
wet  years  to  get  to  the  protection  of  fresh  water  with  its 
abundance  of  suitable  shrimp  food. 

With  the  end  of  the  drouth  cycle  last  year,  our  rivers  are 
once  more  bank  full.  For  five  years  the  sea  bottom  was  fast 
becoming  a  desert,  but  once  again  the  richness  of  the  land 
is  coming  down  to  the  sea.  And,  very  possibly,  shrimp  pro- 
duction during  the  1958  season  will  reflect  this  change. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  good  possibility  we  will  discover  that 
the  drouth  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  white  shrimp 
decline.  The  weather,  in  other  words,  may  be  the  real  cul- 
prit. If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  we  cannot  change  the 
weather  but  we  can  soften  the  flow  of  any  future  drouth 
by  opening  up  more  fresh-water  routes  to  the  shrimp-growing 
area. 


The    rhinoceros    is    capable    of   moving    its    six    thousand 
pounds  at  a  speed  of  28  miles  per  hour. 


DEER  MANAGEMENT 

(Conlin/ied  from  Page  5  ) 

closer  to  home,  talk  to  people  who  have  seen  the  Kaibab  with 
its  tragic  die  offs.  Too  many  deer." 

Some  years  ago,  Pennsylvania's  game  agency  proved  to 
the  nation  that  with  proper  protection  in  a  favorable  habitat 
area,  deer  herds  can  be  built  up  to  unbelievable  numbers.  Our 
own  Tensas  parish  residents  have  shown  the  same  thing 
much  closer  to  home  for  the  Louisiana  sportsmen.  However, 
it  is  clearly  evident  that  in  each  case  the  protection  was 
carried  on  too  far.  Also,  in  each  case,  the  food  habits  of  the 
deer  have  undergone  drastic  changes.  No  longer  does  the 
deer  in  either  of  these  two  areas  mentioned  have  a  choice  of 
food.  Some  of  them  actually  graze  on  farm  crops  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  year  and  only  return  to  the  woods  to 
browse  after  all  agricultural  crops  have  been  harvested. 

Another  feature  pointed  out  by  the  deer  study  in  Pennsyl- 
\ania  was  the  fact  that  twin  fawn  crops  which  had  formerly 
been  the  rule  were  now  the  exception. 

Overpopulated  conditions  of  deer  herds  are  most  visible  to 
the  average  hunter  in  the  form  of  dead  deer  in  the  woods. 
This  usually  is  most  evident  during  the  winter  months  when 
food  is  scarce.  Occasionally,  other  dangers  threaten  such  as 
forest  fires,  floods  and  diseases.  When  these  do  occur  a 
clamor  of  protest  is  heard  immediately. 

In  May  of  1957,  a  flood  imperiled  a  herd  of  some  600-800 
deer  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river.  When  attempts 
to  rescue  a  part  of  this  herd  proved  impractible,  much 
advice  was  offered  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
commission  relative  to  saving  the  herd.  Some  of  the  advice 
offered  contained  suggestions  that  the  deer  be  fed  with  hay, 
cabbage,  grain  and  other  types  of  feed.  Perhaps  the  "Gunni- 
son Story"  as  related  in  Colorado's  Fish  and  Game  publication 
will  clarify  this  situation.  It  is  as  follows: 

"In  1942,  as  an  example,  in  the  Gunnison  area,  the  tre- 
mendous deer  herd  had  insufficient  winter  forage  to  sur- 
\'ive.  The  people  of  the  state  pleaded  with  the  department  to 
feed  the  deer  in  a  manner  similar  to  caring  for  domestic  live- 
stock in  the  winter.  In  an  effort  to  sustain  these  numbers 
throughout  the  critical  period,  the  department  fed  hay, 
pellets,  and  other  concentrates  to  try  to  maintain  a  deer 
herd  larger  than  the  range  would  support.  We  made  a  terrible 
mistake.  The  deer  were  unable  to  utilize  this  concentrated 
type  of  food.  As  a  result,  we  literally  killed  them  by  the 
thousands  .  .  .  with  kindness.  Almost  within  the  city  limits 
of  Gunnison,  department  employees  gathered  and  burned 
approximately  6,000  deer  carcasses.  How  many  died  beyond 
the  areas  that  could  be  reached  by  truck  will  probably  never 
be  known." 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  report  that  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  large,  overpopulated  deer  herds  even  with  arti- 
ficial or  improvised  feeding  methods.  If  these  surplus  deer 
are  going  to  perish  anyway,  why  not  by  legal  harvest.'  It 
has  been  proven  with  many  species  of  our  wild  game  animals 
as  well  as  with  our  fish  species  that  an  adequate  harvest  of 
each  annual  surplus  that  ocairs  is  a  very  important  tool  of 
management  procedure. 

Louisiana  ranges  have  not  experienced  the  extreme  die- 
offs  seen  in  other  states  but  that  time  may  not  be  too  far 
distant.  If  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission 
should  be  granted  the  authority  by  the  State  Legislature  to 
manage  the  deer  herds  of  the  state,  the  herd  disasters  that 
have  been  commonplace  in  many  other  states  could  be  prevent- 
ed. The  commission  has  in  its  employ  several  game  biologists 
who  are  well  versed  in  management  methods.  The  results  of 
some  of  these  methods  are  already  visible  to  the  Louisiana 
sportsmen.  One  in  particular  is  the  fact  that  deer  have  been 
stocked  in  depleted  areas  and  some  of  the  subsequent  herds 
are  now  reaching  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  various  ranges. 
Louisiana  is  not  unique  in  its  position  with  overpopulated 
deer  ranges.  In  a  few  years,  however,  it  may  be  considered 
unique    if    it    doesn't    take    steps    to    remedy    the    situation. 


Louiniaiia  Conseuvationist 


WHY  WOMEN 

(Conliiitied  from  Page  3) 

thrush.  .  .  "That's  the  wise  thrush:  He  sings  each  song 
twice  over,  lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
that  first  fine  careless  rapture."  And  Ednah  Hayes  wishes  we 
would  pay  attention  to  the  song  of  the  mocking  bird.  "List 
to  that  bird.  His  song.  .  .  .  what  poet  pens  it.'  Brigand  of 
birds,  he's  stolen  every  note.  Prince,  though,  of  thieves.  .  . 
Iiark,  how  the  rascal  spends  it.  Pours  the  whole  forest  from 
one  tiny  throat." 

Will  our  punishment  for  such  inattention  to  the  voices  of 
Nature  be  a  future  plagued  by  starlings  and  sparrows,  pest 
birds  with  no  song? 

Too  many  of  us  are  like  the  catepillar  described  by  Doro- 
thy Sigmund  in  her  poem,  "Discovery.".  ...  A  caterpillar 
squirmed  up  a  lettuce  leaf  and  panted  at  the  top  in  wooly 
worm  relief.  On  pancake  world  of  green  and  dizzy  depths  of 
brown  it  gaped:  NOW  I'VE  SEEN  EVERYTHING,  and 
slowly  slithered  down." 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  we  see  with  our  ears.  We  hear 
that  the  sky  is  blue  and  the  earth  is  round  and  we  believe  that 
it  must  be  so  because  somebody  said  so.  When  I  was  a  child 
we  had  a  story  about  "Chicken  Licken"  who  got  everybody 
to  believing  that  the  sky  was  falling  in.  As  I  remember  the 
tale,  panic  was  only  averted  when  somebody  finally  thought 
of  looking  up.  Yes,  too  much  of  our  seeing  is  done  with  our 
ears. 

The  Arabians  have  a  proverb.  "The  eye  is  blind  to  what 
the  mind  does  not  see."  We  must  have  open  minds  if  we 
are  to  see  the  beauty  of  Nature.  Channing  wrote  of  this  re- 
quirement. "Beauty  is  an  all  per^'ading  presence.  The  universe 
is  its  temple  and  those  who  are  alive  to  it  cannot  lift  up  their 
eyes  without  feeling  themselves  encompassed  with  it  on  every 
side.  ...  It  is  painful  to  think  of  the  multitudes  that  live 
as  though  they  were  tenants  in  a  dungeon." 

Maybe  the  reason  we  cannot  see  is  because  we  know 
not  what  to  look  for.  We  see  the  big  things,  the  obvious,  but 
we  are  blind  to  the  so-called  common  place  things.  We  see 
a  skyscraper,  but  we  overlook  the  engineering  marvel  of  a 
spider's  web. 

The  closer  we  examine  man-made  things,  the  coarser  they 
become.  But  put  a  flower  or  a  drop  of  water  under  a  micro- 
scope and  we  see  a  world  so  intricate  and  so  complex  that  it  is 
almost  unbelievable.  The  closer  we  get  a  look  at  Nature,  the 
more  amazing  it  is. 

We  should  learn  to  look  at  the  color  in  nature.  Perhaps 
you  know  an  artist.  He  will  be  more  than  glad  to  help  you 
see  the  colors  within  the  colors.  The  varying  shades,  the 
highlights  and  shadows,  the  intricacies  of  the  designs,  and 
the  lines  that  are  so  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Much  can  be  learned  from  the  out-of-doors  to  make  our 
indoor  living  more  enjoyable.  Interior  decorators  already  know 
the  value  of  blending  the  seasonal  greens  and  grays  and 
blues  of  the  view  outside  the  window  with  the  room  inside 
the  house.  A  closer  inspection  of  the  birds  and  flowers  is 
an  education  in  color  combinations.  Want  to  decorate  a  room 
in  blue?  Take  a  close  look  at  a  blue- jay.  Obser\'e  his  differ- 
ent shades  of  blue,  the  blending  tones  of  purple  and  laven- 
dar,  the  pleasing  contrast  in  the  white  and  black  and  gray. 
Do  you  prefer  red?  Study  the  cardinal. 

Growing  plants,  bouquets  of  flowers,  pictures  of  land- 
scapes.  .  .  all  these  make  homes  more  livable. 

Water  reflections  are  of  never  ending  interest.  No  doubt 
the  home  that  seemed  the  most  attractively  placed  to  you  was 
by  a  lake  or  a  seashore.  Shallow  pools  can  make  a  garden  twice 
as  attractive.  Imagine  the  Taj  Mahal  without  the  pools  to 
reflect  its  beaut)'?  Science  tells  us  that  we  had  our  beginnings 
in  the  water.  Perhaps  that  is  why  we  feel  so  much  at  home,  so 
relaxed,  so  content,  to  be  near  water. 

Want  to  improve  your  appearance?  Light  above  dark  gives 
a  feeling  of  proper  balance.  Light  attracts  the  eye,  darker 
shades  the  opposite.  Notice  how  a  shade  tree  looks  inviting. 


You  can  be  your  most  glamorous  with  a  broadbrimmed  hat 
that  shades  your  eyes.  Does  your  figure  need  camouflage?  See 
how  that  is  accomplished  with  broken  lines  or  an  irregular 
flowered  print.  Look  at  nature  and  learn  to  highlight  your 
best  features. 

There  is  a  harmony  and  unity  in  the  orderly  succession 
of  plants  and  animals,  an  interdependence  between  the  species, 
a  balance  of  nature  that  is  so  complex  that  it  is  beyond  the 
full  comprehension  of  mere  man.  Each  has  its  place,  its  pur- 
pose. Perhaps  by  studying  it  closely,  we  can  come  a  little 
closer  to  learning  our  place  on  this  earth. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  was  one  person  with  eyes  that 
could  see.  "Earth's  crammed  with  heaven  and  every  common 
bush  afire  with  God  and  only  he  who  sees  takes  off  his  shoes. 
The  rest  sit  around  it  and  pluck  blackberries." 

In  an  interest  in  wildlife  we  will  find  a  renewal  of  our 
minds  and  souls  as  well  as  our  senses. 

The  Bible  is  always  the  best  guide  book  for  living.  .  .  . 
"Look  at  the  birds  of  the  air.  .  .  .  Consider  the  ravens.  .  .  . 
Consider  the  lilies,   how   they  grow.   .  .  .  ponder   the   path 
of  thy  feet.  .  .  .  Come,  Behold  the  works  of  the  Lord." 

why  were  we  born?  The  answers  can  be  found  if  we  will 
only  look  for  them.   "Seek  and  ye  shall  find." 

What    do    our   husbands    find    in    the    world    of    nature? 

Perhaps  Thoreau  put  it  into  the  right  words  when  he  said, 
"I  went  to  the  woods  because  I  wished  to  live  deliberately.  .  to 
front  only  the  essential  facts  of  life.  .  .  and  see  if  I  could 
not  learn  what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not,  when  I  came  to 
die,  discover  that  I  had  not  lived."  To  most  hunters  and  fisher- 
men it  means  "getting  away  from  it  all"  .  .  .  all  the  frustra- 
tions and  suppressions  and  tension  of  this  age.  Getting  back 
to  his  own  personal  Garden  of  Eden. 

But  something  has  been  found  to  be  lacking.  Eden  isn't 
quite  the  same  without  Eve.  and  our  husbands  are  beginning 
to  find  that  out. 

In  shutting  woman  out  of  his  wildlife  interests,  man  has 
lost  one  of  his  prized  assets.  ...  an  intelligent,  informed 
listener.  A  wife  who  has  been  taken  on  an  occasional  hunting 
and  fishing  trip  is  a  much  better  listener  than  one  who  never 
left  the  city  limits.  Only  then  can  she  understand  how  icy 
it  was  in  the  duck  blind  or  how  big  the  one  was  that  got 
away. 

Few  women  want  to  share  the  rugged,  back  breaking,  he- 
man  adventures,  but  they  can  enjoy  an  occasional  outing.  One 
good  sunburning,  one  good  frostbite  will  last  a  wife  a  long 
time,  and  make  her  even  more  willing  that  you  go  it  alone 
the  next  time. 

Psychologists  advise  us  women,  if  we  seek  a  better  rela- 
tionship with  our  husbands,  to  respect  his  world  and  realize 
that  we  can  never  be  fully  admitted  into  it,  and  that  we  must 
try,  above  all,  to  understand  his  world.  Euripides,  a  sage  of 
the  5th  Century  BC  stated  that  "Man's  best  possession  is  a 
sympathetic  wife."  We  can  best  give  this  sympathy  if  we  un- 
derstand what  the  outdoors  means  to  a  man. 

In  sharing  an  interest  in  wildlife,  a  woman  will  find  a 
closer  relationship  with  her  children,  her  community,  her 
state  and  nation,  and  most  of  all,  her  husband. 


EGYPTIAN  CONSERVATION 

(Couthuieil  froDi  Piige  1  ^ ) 

5th  Dynasty  (2,500  B.C.)  shows  a  scene  of  net  fishing  on 
the  Nile,  and  the  preparation  of  the  captured  fish  which 
are  being  split  in  half  for  drying  in  the  sun.  (See  first  pic- 
ture in  this  article.) 

The  species  captured.  Dr.  Chimits  says,  are  ver}-  exactly 
drawn  and  easily  recognizable  as  eels,  mormyre,  barbels 
(catfish)  ;  Lates  nilotkiis,  (Nile  perch)  ;  tilapia  and  S)uo- 
dontis  bentesoda.  This  last  species  is  a  catfish  which  has 
the  strange  habit  of  floating  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
with  belly  uppermost,  as  if  sick  or  dead.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  this  bas  relief  the  fishes  are  shown  in  their  normal 
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positions,  the  only  one  with  the  belly  uppermost  being  this 
species  of  catfish. 

As  for  the  Nile  Perch  {Lates  niloticus)  or  Aha,  its  name 
tells  exactly  what  it  is — a  perch  inhabiting  the  Nile  and  to 
this  day  a  great  food  and  game  fish.  It  is  by  all  odds  the 
largest  percoid  fish  throughout  the  world.  But  for  its  size, 
ap  to  200  pounds,  it  differs  only  slightly  from  the  common 
perch  of  Europe  and  North  America — the  same  kind  of 
perch  every  small  boy  catches  on  a  line  with  a  worm  for  bait. 

The  Egyptians  have  been  feasting  on  the  Nile  Perch,  or 
Aha,  for  how  long  a  time  no  one  knows.  In  the  tomb  of 
Rahotet,  a  court  dignitary,  at  Medum  in  Egypt,  there  is  a 
colored  bas  relief  of  two  men  carrying  a  large  Nile  Perch 
hung  from  a  paddle.  This  tomb,  like  that  of  Aktihetep  in 
the  illustration,  dates  back  to  about  2,500  B.C.,  or  more 
than  4,500  years  ago.  Above  the  artists's  work  is  a  heiro- 
glyphic  inscription,  which  translated  reads,  "Capturing  the 
Aha  Fish". 

Of  the  25  fish  shown  in  this  bas  relief,  four  tilapia  can 
be  recognized,  which  perhaps  indicates  the  abundance  of 
this  fish,  and  the  importance  of  this  species  to  the  fisheries 
of  ancient  Egypt.  So  from  these  two  illustrations  we  may 
gather  that  even  then  the  Egyptian  was  taking  his  wife  out 
fishing  with  him  and  that  these  ancient  people  also  knew 
how  to  dry  fish. 

Another  scene,  also  reproduced,  is  taken  from  the  bas 
relief   of   the   tomb   of   Kiemanka   at  Giza,   near   the   great 


pyramid  of  Cheops.  This  also  dates  from  (2,500  B.C.),  and 
shows  a  fisherman  with  a  double  harpoon  capturing  both  a 
Tilapia  and  a  Nile  perch.  .  .  the  two  sacred  fishes.  Note  the 
birds  at  the  top  right  of  the  picture  and  you  will  recognize 
the  resemblance  to  the  coot,  ibis  and  roseate  spoonbill  which 
are  also  Louisiana  birds. 

Dr.  Chimits'  study  of  the  bas  reliefs  and  inscriptions  on 
the  monuments  of  Ancient  Egypt,  especially  those  to  be 
found  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  which  he  has  sent  to  the 
CONSERVATIONIST  for  reproduction,  opens  up  new  hori- 
zons and  enables  us  to  attribute  to  the  ancient  Egyptians 
priority  not  only  in  pond  culture  of  the  tilapia,  but  also  for 
fish  pond  culture  in  general.  In  so  doing,  the  scientist  has 
also  brought  out  another  "first",  to  wit:  Ancient  Egyptians 
also  practiced  sports  fishing,  in  fact,  on  fishing  parties 
they  were  accompanied  by  their  wives  who,  leaving  their 
husbands  to  the  joys  of  fishing,  saved  them  the  bother  of 
freeing  the  fish  from  the  hook.  Also  if  we  modern  sports- 
men think  we  have  a  corner  on  being  dyed-in-the-wool 
fishermen  we  have  but  to  read  what  Heroditus  said  of  the 
Egyptians    2,400    years    ago,     (Book    II,    pps    77    &    99) : 

"All  Egyptians  in  the  Nile  Delta  possess  a  net  with 
which,  during  the  day  they  fish.   .   . 

"The  Egyptians  eat  fish,  some  raw,  some  sun-dried,  others 
conserved  in  brine." 

Also,  perhaps,  fried,  stewed  or  boiled ! 


Farm  for  Fun  as  Well  as  Profit 


It's  that  time  of  year  again  —  when  farmers  finish 
repairing  farm  machinery,  decide  this  spring's  cropping 
program,  order  fertilizer — and  plan  farm  improvements  for 
wildlife,"  says  Dr.  J.  P.  Linduska,  director  of  wildlife 
management.  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.  "A  little  ad- 
vance thinking  now  will  make  for  better  work  efficiency 
during  the  busy  days  of  spring  and  summer.  And  a  lot  of 
game  management  gimmicks  can  be  put  into  play  ahead  of  the 
regular  farm  rush. 

"In  lespedeza  country,  the  best  catches  come  from  early 
planting,  even  February  in  the  South,  but  a  full  month  ahead 
of  the  earliest  farm  crop  in  any  area.  A  mixture  of  one  part 
Korean  to  three  parts  Sericea  makes  an  ideal  seeding  for 
shaded  field  borders  or  as  a  turn-row  on  the  edge  of  cropland. 
It  makes  a  good  hay  crop  and,  needless  to  say,  is  excellent 
food  and  cover  for  many  kinds  of  wildlife. 

"And  what  about  that  low  field  that  buries  the  tractor 
during  spring  plowing  and  bogs  down  the  combine  every 
fall?  Those  few  acres  might  be  worth  considerably  more  as  a 
farm  pond.  It  can  be  managed  for  prime  fishing  spring  and 
summer,  and  the  ducks  may  take  to  using  it  come  fall  mi- 
grations. (Apparently  some  farmers  enjoy  them.  Over  tsvo 
million  have  been  built  in  the  past  twenty  years.) 

"If  the  farmer  is  weary  of  fence-mending,  he  should  look 
into  multiflora  rose  as  a  solution  to  his  problem.  It's  thrifty 
and  tough  and  requires  no  maintenance,  once  established," 
continues  Dr.  Linduska.  "A  double-row  planting  makes  the 
best  fence  and  maximum  cover  value  to  wildlife.  And  for 
trespass  problems — multiflora's  the  answer.  No  one  will  try 
going  over,  under  or  through  that  wall  of  spines. 

"Wood  ducks  are  early  nesters  and  easily  managed  in  most 
areas  offering  a  bit  of  water.  As  pretty  a  bird  as  flies,  they're 
a  delight  to  have  around.  Artificial  nesting  cavities  made 
from  nail  kegs  or  rough  lumber  is  usually  all  it  takes  to  get 
them  started.  But  raccoons  can  be  a  problem  in  robbing  the 
nests.  Check  with  your  Game  Department  for  suggestions  on 
'coonproofing  the  boxes  if  these  agile  and  persitent  predators 
are  common  in  your  area. 

"Heges  have  a  multi-purpose  value  and  find  a  logical  place 


on  any  farm.  They  retard  wind  and  with  it  reduce  evapora- 
tion and  wind  erosion.  They  hold  snow  in  winter  to  con- 
serve moisture,  and  the  bug-eating  songbirds  produced  in 
the  summer  work  full  time  for  the  farmer.  Rabbits,  quail  and 
other  wildlife  use  hedges,  too.  And  they  do  a  lot  to  overcome 
the  monotony  of  flat,  open  fields. 

"And  remember — with  most  developments  of  this  sort, 
you  can  have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  too,"  concludes  the  Reming- 
ton authority.  "Various  programs  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  cost-sharing  plans  to  aid  the  farmer  in  car- 
rying out  such  improvement  work.  Contact  your  Count}'  Agent 
or  County  Soil  Conservation  Service  representative  for  infor- 
mation. State  Game  Departments  offer  varying  types  and 
amounts  of  assistance  and  may  be  counted  on  for  further  aid 
in  most  states." 


B  agents  of  the  Wrid  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
nabbed  a  professional  fisherman  with  this  illegal  catch  as  he 
brought  the  fish  to  Crowley  to  sell.  The  culprit  Amis  Coulette, 
36,  of  Henderson  was  fined  $100  and  given  30  days  in  the 
parish  jail.  With  the  catch  are  seen  the  arresting  Crowley 
police  officers  Wiltz  Richard  and  Anthony  Squire  and  Game 
Agents  Easton  Cormier,  Lester  Hebert  and  Coleman  "Red" 
Fontenot. 
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Out   Fi s h i n 


A  feller  isn't  thinkin'   mean. 

Out  fishin' ; 

His  thoughts  are  mostly  good  and  clean, 

Out  fishin'; 

He  doesn't  knock  his  fellow  men. 

Or  harbor  any  grudges  then; 

A  feller's  at  his  finest  when 

Out  fishin'. 

The  rich  are  comrades  to  the  poor. 

Out  fishin'; 

All  brothers  of  a  common  hire. 

Out  fishin'; 

The  urchin  with  the  pin  an'  string 

Can  chum  with  millionaire  an'  king; 

■Vain  pride  is  a  forgotten  thing 

Out  fishin', 

A  feller  gits  a  chance  to  dream, 

Out  fishin'; 

He  learns  the  beauties  of  a  stream. 

Out  fishin' ; 

An'  he  can  wash  his  soul  in  air 

That  isn't  foul  with  selfish  care, 

An'  relish  plain  an'   simple  fare 

Out  fishin'. 


A  feller  has  no  time  for  hate, 

Out  fishin'; 

He  isn't  eager  to  be  great. 

Out  fishin'; 

He  isn't  thinkin'  thoughts  of  pelf; 

Or  goods  stacked  high  upon  a  shelf, 

But  he  is  always  just  himself, 

Out  fishin'. 

A  feller's  glad  to  be  a  friend, 

Out  fishin'; 

A  helpin'   hand  he'll  always  lend. 

Out  fishin' ; 

The  brotherhood  of  rod  an'  line 

An'  sky  an'   stream  is  always  fine; 

Men  come  real  close  to  God's  design. 

Out  fishin'. 

A  feller  isn't  plotting  schemes, 

Out  fishin' ; 

He's  only  busy  with  his  dreams. 

Out  fishin'; 

His  livery  is  a  coat  of  tan, 

His  creed ; — to  do  the  best  he  can ; 

A  feller's  always  mostly  man, 

Out  fishin'. 


/4//  ^^e  groups  romp  and  play  m  Louisiana  Paiks 


